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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 
“VERGE” AND “YARD. 
Some years must pass before the ‘ H.E.D.’ 
will be able to give us the history of these 
words. In the meanwhile I would draw 


still in use : a Guernsey farmer writes to me, 
“La perche est de sept verges.” 

2. Verge=yard orrod. In France the verqe 
was also the rod or perch, sometimes the 
square rod. Littré quotes: ‘a Clermont la 
mine de terre est de 60 vergues”; that is, 
60 French square rods, equal to an English 
acre, being sown with a mine (half a sétier, or 
two and one-sixth bushels) of wheat, that 
extent is called a m/ne in seed measure of 
land. Sometimes the square verge is called 
a vergée, but the latter term is generally 
reserved for the rood ; verge is a rod, veryée 
a rood. In Cornwall the rod, of 18 feet 
square, has the name of a yard : “ Two goads 
square is called a yard of ground” (* H.E.D.’). 
N.B., goad, gaid, or gad is only a variant of 
yard. See gad, H.E.D.’ 

It would seem that verve took root in 
England. This word in ‘ Richard IL., L. i.— 

To the furthest verge 
That ever was survey’d by English eye 
is probably the surveyor's verge, or rod. Nor- 
den’s ‘Surveior’s Dialogue’ was published in 
1619, not twenty years after ‘ Richard IT.’ was 
written. Hespeaks of the “ standard chaine” 
and of the “ theodelite.” 

3. Vergée--yard or rood. Just as the rood 
was a furrow long by a rod broad, so the 
rergée was a furrow long by a verge broad—a 
quarter of the arpent (100 square perches) or 
of the acre de Normandie (160 square perches). 


,To this day in Normandy land is reckoned 
advertised in veryées :— 


attention (1) to the remarkable relation in | 


most of their meanings between these words, 
theone French or imported from the French, 
the other pure English ; (2) to the develop- 


ment from the first sense of both words, a| 


rod, of a second sense as a space of ground 
open or enclosed. 
the English word remained unchanged ; but 
the secondary sense caused a slight differen- 
tiation—of the A.-S. gyrd or gierd into geard 
(whence also garth), of the French verge or 
vergue into vergée, of the Latin wirga into 
virgata; and yard remains exactly equivalent 
to each of these. 


l. Verge=yard or ell. Verge was long a 


“A louer aprés décés, pour la Saint-Michel pro- 
chaine, une excellente Terre bien plantée, contenant 
vingt-sept vergées, située 4 la Haize-Raulet, en 
Marcey.’—Journal Avranches, 1900. 

This is also the unit of land-holding in 
Guernsey ; there it is the same as the 


| Lancashire and Irish rood. Our rood was 


also called a yard-land: “A rod of land 
which some call a roode, some a yarde lande, 
and some a farthendele” (Recorde, 1542, in 
*H.E.D.’). In later editions of Recorde the 
“vard-land” is dropped. This passage becomes 
“A rodd of land which some call a rood or 
quarter of an acre.” 

4. Virgate=yard or quarter-hide. In our 
statute French verge was also the virgate, 
the fourth of a carucate or hide: “Quant 
une homme est feffe dune verge de terre 


synonym for audne, ell; and the yard was| & dun autre de un carue du terre ” (Statute 


one of the ells. Thus in Guernsey there were | of Wards, 1300). 


Mr. Maitland (* Domesday 


three ells. The verge & toilier, the linen ell, | Book and Beyond ’)considers that the quarter- 
was a French aune reduced from 44 French | hide was called a virgate because it was a 


inches to 44 English inches, ponces de roy. 
The others were the verge & drap of 3 French 
feet=384 inches, and the verye d’ Angleterre 
of 3 English feet=36 inches. The term is 


quarter (that is, a verge) of each acre in the 
hide. That it may sometimes have been 
composed of a hundred or more rood-strips 
is possible, but it is also probable that, veryée 
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as a quarter-acre having acquired the sense 
of a quarter, this term latinized would also 
be applied to the quarter of the hide. 

“In the Dutchy of Lancaster every plough- 
land or carue is foure yard land, which in latine 
is called qguatrona terre, every yard land thirty 
acres.” —Norden, op. ci. 

With quatrona terre cf. quarterons de terre 
(Littré). 

I now come to less solid ground than when 
treating of land measures, and therefore speak 
with all due reserve. 

5. Verger=orchard. Here yard as a direct 
equivalent of verge rn yet as ort- 
yard it is the equivalent of rerger ; in Dutch 
the equivalent is /oomgaard (pronounced 
homehard with a guttural 2), and in Scottish 
the “yard” remains visible : 

“That every Lord and Laird make Parks, with 

Deer, Stanks, Cunningairs, Dowcats, Orchyards, 
and Hedges, and plant at the least an Aiker of 
Wood.” — Stat. James 1494, in Stewart's 
* Index,’ 1707. 
I will put aside the possibility of this word 
verger being derived from verge as a measure, 
and accept provisionally the derivation from 
viridarium or veridarium (Littré) Yet I 
cannot forget the relationship of viva and 
viridis, analogous to that of grow and green. 
Enclosures were commonly made with green 
stakes and withes, these taking root and 
forming a green fenced yard ; and it is pos- 
sible that verge may have become veryer as 
roche became rocher. 

6. Verge=yard=court. Prof. Skeat (Supp. 
*Etym. Dict.’) considers that verge, in a 
statute of 1300, means “a limit.” The 
statute is “De l’estat du seneschals et des 
marchals,” dealing with felonies committed 
within the verge. 

* E nul plai de trespas ne pledront autre qe ne 

soit attache par eus avant ceo ye le Roi isse hors de 
la verge ou le trepas serra fait hors des bundes 
de vele verge ou le trepas fut fait.” 
The last part of this sentence shows clearly 
that it is Jundes and not verge that has the 
sense of “limits.” It seems that verve from 
yard-land came to mean a palace-yard or a 
court, and became equivalent to the French 
cour and to the Dutch dof. The Binnenhof and 
Buitenhof at The Hague are the inner and 
outer palace-yards ; Aof also means a garden, 
and in the form Ave or hoeve a farm, possibly 
the Netherlands equivalent of the old English 
boor’s yard-land. The word passed to Scot- 
land as how/, and is probably the root of 
hope and hoppet in English. (See ‘ H.E.D.’) 

7. Vergye—circumference. Here the com- 

ny of yard seems entirely lost ; yet if the 
idea of circumference arose from the ring 


formed by a tlexible rod, »/rga is still directly 
there. Cf. daque, ring, with baguette, switch 
rod. Littré has the following :— 

* Verge. -18. Anneau, bague sans chaton (ac- 
ception vieillie). La souplesse de la baguette ou 
verge, la facilité de la nouer en forme d’anneau a 
développé une autre acception, c’est le cercle de la 
bague distinct du chaton, c’est aussi lanneau qui 
réunit les bagues. 

“XIV. C. Un annel ot il y a un ruby a jour et a en 
la verge un & et un y [quoted from De Laborde’s 
* Emaux’). 

“XV. C. Il menvoya une verge qu'il portoit au 
doigt pour enseigne (de Comines).” 

Thus verge, circumference, edge, is a rod bent 
into a circle, a ring. The indirect derivation 
from verge, a wand of office, thus falls. In 
‘py: 
the passage from ‘Richard IL.’ LI. i., quoted 
by Prof. Skeat as exemplifying this sense of 
verge, the word means the ring of the crown : 
A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head ; 
And yet, incaged in so small a verge, 
The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. 
It is noteworthy that the space within the 
verge of the king’s crown is compared with 
the space of the kingdom. Was the word 
verge chosen because of its other sense as a 
land measure, as in the passage from the 
first act ? Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
1, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


EXECUTIONS AT TYBURN AND 
ELSEWHERE. 
(Concluded from p. £44.) 
Stow, as already quoted, gives us the pro- 
bably traditional description of the Elms at 


the west part of Smithfield, which, nearly 
| two hundred years before he wrote, had been 
the common place of execution. We picture 
|to ourselves the melancholy spot over- 
| shadowed by the elms, betwixt the River 
of the Wells (or Fleet) and the large pool, 
visited only by men who came to water 
their horses. But we could wish that he 
had named the place which succeeded the 
Elms, Smithfield. I think it is the general 
impression that St. Giles’s was the place, 
but for that I have found no evidence. The 
impression seems to have been created by 
| Maitland, who, writing his ‘History of 
| London’ in 1739, has (ed. 1756, ii. 1363) : 
**On the removal of the gallows from the Elms in 
Smithtield, about the year 1413, it was erected at 
the north end of the garden wall belonging to the 
Hospital opposite the Pound, where at present the 
| Crown Tavern is situate, between the ends of 
| St. Giles’s High Street and Hog Lane; in which 


| 
} — it continued till removed to the neighbour- 
| hood of Tyburn.” 


| This is closely followed by Parton (1822) and 
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Dobie (1829) in their histories of St. Giles’s 
parish. Beyond such insufficient authority 
| have found none other showing that 
St. Giles’s was ever established as the general 
»lace of executions, although twice chosen 
he the special executions which we will now 
consider. 

The fields of St. Giles’s are said to have been 
in 1414 the meeting-place of the Lollards, who 
had Sir John Oldeastle (styled Lord Cobham 
jure uxoris) as their chief. Twenty-five thou 
sand of them were to meet in the fields on 
the night of 14 January, but when the king 
sallied out of the City gates with a strong 
array he found but eighty of the so-called 
rebels. Then woe to the heretics! We learn 
their fate in the chronicle of Fabyan, who 
was almost contemporary (d. 1511), thus :— 

“Sir Roger Acton, knight, Sir John Beverley, 

priest, a squire called Sir John Browne, and thirty- 
six more, after conviction of heresy and treason, 
were hanged and burned within the field of 
St. Giles.” 
Oldeastle escaped at this time, but, captured 
nearly five years afterwards, was put to death 
with barbarous cruelty. At the end of a long 
report of his trial in * Rolls of Parliament’ 
(vol. iv. p. 108) is the death sentence :— 

“Comme Traitour au Roi & & son Roialme soit 
amesnée & la Tour de Loundres, & d’illeoques soit 
treinez p’my la Citee de Loundres tang. as novelles 
furches en la paroche de Seynt Gyles hors de la 
barre de Vieille Temple de Loundres, & illeoques 
soit penduz & ars 

Here the indication of place is “the new 
gallows [probably set up for the occasion] in 
the seetdh of St. Giles outside the bar of the 
Old Temple of London,” ¢.¢., the old house of 
the Knights Templars, which stood by the 
north end of Chancery Lane and more than 
half a mile east of St. Giles’s Hospital. 
Redmayne, a contemporary chronicler, in 
‘Memorials of Henry V.’ places the execu- 
tion “in agrum Divi Egidii.”. Fabyan has 
that “Lord Cobham was drawn unto Seynt 
Gyles felde, where he was hanged upon a new 
pair of gallows with chains, and after con- 
sumed with fire.” John Bale (1544) says :— 
“The Blessed Martyr of Christ, Syr John Oldecastell, 
the Lorde Cobham was drawn forth unto Saynct 
Gyles Felde, where as they had set up a newe payre 
of gallows......then was he hanged up there by the 
myddle in cheanes of yron, and so consumed alyve 
in the fyre.” 

Hall and Holinshed repeat Bale, and Stow 
does not vary. In all these accounts we hear 
only of St. Giles’s Fields, which then covered 


the Old Temple,” which in the fields was as 
far away as it could be from the hospital—in 
fact, at the opposite extremity of the area. 
The next execution we have to notice at 
St. Giles’s helps our conclusion. 

The long period of 168 years—1418 to 1586 
—passed without any execution at St. Giles’s 
of which we have knowledge. That of 1586 
had a cause of very different complexion from 
that of 1418, but they are alike in having the 
same motive for the selection of the place of 
death. The alleged conspiracy in both cases 
had been concocted in the same out-of-the- 
way fields of St. Giles’s ; therefore it was 
ordered that in those fields should retribu- 
tion be exacted. The name of Babington 
distinguishes the plot to bring Mary, Queen 
of Scots, to the English throne by the assassi- 
nation of Elizabeth ; but in the English 
seminary at Rheims lay the inception of the 
plot, and John Ballard and John Savage 
were the emissaries who gained the co-opera- 
tion of Anthony Babington, a man of good 
position. Holinshed, or rather his continu- 
ator, now writes the contemporary record, 
and with painful minuteness, extending over 
four full pages, he relates the fearful penal- 
ties meted out to fourteen of the discovered 
miscreants. The place is thus indicated :— 

** A tield at the upper end of Holborn, hard by the 
highway side to Saint Giles in the field, where was 
erected a pair of gallows of extraordinary height, 
as was that whereupon haughty Haman was 
hanged for his ambition.” 

Camden, also contemporary, writes :— 

20" same month (September, 1586] (a gallows 
and a scaffold being set up for that purpose in 
S. Giles Fields, where they were wont to meet) the 
tirst seven were hanged The next day the other 
seven were drawn to the same place,” &e. 

John Stow and John Speed, both of the 
time, throw further light on this execution 
of 1586, by locating it in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Thus relates Stow :— 

“These traitors, fourteen in number, were exe- 
cuted in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on a stage or scatfold 
of timber strongly made for that purpose: even in 
the place where they were used to meet and to 
confer on their traitorous practices, there were they 
hanged, bowelled, and quartered.” 

Then follow the names: J. Ballard, priest ; 
Anthony Babington, Esq. ; J. Savage, gentle- 
man; and the others To us of the present 
day St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields seem far apart; the distance 
between them is quite half a mile. But 
if we put out of mind the now crowded 


a large area quite outside London, and only | district and modern parochial divisions, and 


in the words of the Parliament Rolls do | 
we approach to any more definite indication 


turn to Aggas’s map of ¢. 1560, the apparent 
variance disappears. Between St. Giles’s 


of the gallows site, viz., “outside the bar of | Hospital and Lincoln’s Inn are fields, and 
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although there is certainly a dividing wall 
along the eastern edge of Drury Lane, the 
parish of St. Giles in 1586 stretched over 
the whole area then apparently known as 
St. Giles’s Field or Fields ; while the eastern 
art, “outside the bar of the Old Temple of 
lien* was evidently sometimes called, as 
by Stow, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. But these 
names do not appear on the map of Ralph 
Aggas. 

Thus it appears to me that the open 
fields of St. Giles’s witnessed the executions 
of 1414-18 and 1586, and, correcting my 
admission (ante, p. 121) of the general belief 
that “the new gallows” for Sir John Old- 
castle were erected near the Hospital of 
St. Giles, I think, after closer examination, 
that it is more probable the place (in con- 


formity with the sentence of death) was | 


nearer to the old house of the Templars by 
the north end of Chancery Lane. Nor do 
I find that any executions took place in 
St. Giles’s Fields except on the two occasions 
when the spot was specially selected for the 
yunishment of conspiracies alleged to have 
— there devised. 

I think that Tyburn succeeded Smithfield, 
because prior to the transposal, which Stow 
assigns to 1418, we have the case in 1388 of 
the execution of Tresilian and others at 
Tyburn. English history, however, affords 
very little evidence on the point, as in 
general it notices only the execution of 
nobles or notable people ; that of common 
felons is disregarded. Stow tells us —of 
course omitting his source of information 
that in the cruel reign of Henry VIII. 72,000 
criminals were executed throughout Eng- 
land; we wish that he had named the 
zeneral place of the London gallows. At 
'yburn the following hangings are recorded 
by Hall and Holinshed 

In 1534 Elizabeth Barton, the deluded and 
perhaps deluding “Holy Maid of Kent,” 
together with Richard Master, parson of 
Aldington, and Edward Barking, a monk, 
her chief instructors, and five others. In 
1535 three Carthusian priors refusing to 
accept the king’s supremacy. In 1536 Lord 
Thomas FitzGerald and his five uncles, Irish 
rebels. In 1537 those implicated in the 
insurrection, called “The Pilgrimage of 
Grace,” against the suppression of the reli- 
gious houses, among whom are named Sir 
John Bulmer, Sir Thomas Percy, Sir Francis 
Bigod, and eight others. In 1538 Edmund 
Coningsby and Edward Clifford, for counter 
feiting the king’s signet. In 1539 two 
serving-men of Sir Adrian Fortescue, who 
the same day was heheaded at the Tower. 


In 1540 the Prior of Doncaster and six 
others, not accepting the king’s supremacy, 
In 1541 Lord Dacres, for killing a forester 
when unlawfully hunting deer. Also in 1541 
Culpepper and Derham, involved in the sad 
affair of Queen Katharine Howard. All 
these were hung at Tyburn, and of course 
a host of common criminals. Of the latter 
we have but one source of information, 
at least only one known to me, viz., the diary 
of Henry Machyn, citizen and merchant- 
taylor of London. As a funeral furnisher, 
he is chietly observant of such pageantry, 
but also he seems diligently to have recorded 
the executions of the thirteen years over 
which his diary extends—1550-63. We wish 
it were not thus limited, for its value is 
considerable. The period does not touch the 


reign of Henry VILL., or probably the number 
| would have been greater ; and as it is we can 
| hardly think the record complete, for 141, the 
number of Tyburn executions I have picked 
out, is not great for thirteen years. The 
crime is not always stated, and only two 
| of the executed are distinctly noted as 
| murderers; seven are coiners, one had 
counterfeited the Queen’s signet, three were 
conspirators, four robbers on Hounslow 
| Heath, and the remainder generally thieves 
,and cutpurses. There are executions of 
felons also at St. Thomas a Watering, a 
| recognized place for the gallows on the Old 
| Kent Road, a mile and a half from London 
Bridge ; of robbers at sea by low-water mark 
|} at Wapping; and special executions at Hyde 
| Park Corner and Charing Cross. And during 
Mary’s reign there is the burning of heretics 
at Smithfield and Stratford-at-Bow. 

We have now arrived at a time when it is 
quite clear that the common place of execu- 
tion was Tyburn, where we have seen that 
even as early as 1196 the gallows had been 
raised, and where, indeed, in 1330 the gibbet on 
which Mortimer was hung was termed by 
the chroniclers “communis furca latronum.” 
But again—we cannot escape the question— 
what or where was Tyburn / Was it originally 
by the burn, or always at the old cross-roads 
now marked by the Marble Arch ?—a lonely, 
desolate place even when mapped by Rocque 
in 1746, nothing seen but the gallows at the 
cross, “Tiburn House” (the grand stand for 
viewing the death scene), a lesser construe- 
tion for the same purpose, four trees (probably 
the associated sleek and within the park 


wall the place “ where soldiers are shot.’ 
It is my hope that what | have written (at 
too great length, | fear) may elicit some 


facts, or at least conjectures, tending towards 
the solution of the question. 


The find of 
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human bones at Marylebone Court-house in 
1729, mentioned by Maitland (ii. 1372) ten 
years afterwards, and noticed by Lysons, is 
not a negligible circumstance, as possibly it 
may point to the graveyard of the little 
serach or possibly even to the remains of 
the cw de A i But a better clue seems to lie 
in the field-names “Great and Little Gibbet 
Fields,” which occur in the grant of Prion 
Doewra, 4 Henry VILL, to Blennerhasset. 
This land, which was part of the manor 
of Lilestone, belonging to the Knights 
Hospitallers, is now the Portman estate. 
The grant is quoted in Smith’s ‘ Account of 
Marylebone’ (1833), p. 38, but reference is 
omitted. Mr. Loftie, referring to it in 
‘London ’ (1883), ii. 228, seems to locate the 
Gibbet Fields at the south-western angle 
of the estate, opposite to the site of the 
Marble Arch, whither at the date of the 
grant, 1512, the gallows had “travelled out 
from Tyburn.” One cannot but desire the 
indication of these fields—-perhaps even a 
plan of them—which the ancient papers of 
the Portman estate may contain. 
W. L. Rurron. 


Grey Frrars Cuurcu, ABERDEEN: ITs 
ImpenpDING Destrruction.—Allow me to draw 
attention to the wanton destruction of this, 


the only pre-Reformation church left in 
Aberdeen, the transept of the once grand 
church of St. Nicholas excepted. Excellent | 
plans were drawn, showing its incorpora- 
tion (and perfect restoration) as part of 
the new Marischal College buildings ; but 
after years of discussion the violent, and [| 
will add ignorant, party have got their way, 
and the venerable building, called by them a 
hideous old thing, is to come down, and a} 
new church to be erected close by. All right- 
minded persons are indignant, but utterly 
swamped by the ruling iconoclasts. I hope all 
who have any reverence for the past will at 
least let the authorities know how indignant 
they feel at this utterly wanton vandalism, | 
om I trust other readers of ‘N. & Q/ will | 
give further information. Many curious | 
relies of the past will probably turn up when | 
the vile work begins, and [ only hope the 
Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society will be on the | 
alert. I could say more, but feel too keenly | 
to write calmly. F.S.A.Scor. 


Jounson ». Boswett.—It may be worth | 
recording that at the Whitechapel County 
Court on 25 January, among the cases called 
was that of Johnson versus Boswell. Neither 
the namesake of the lexicographer nor that of 
his biographer appeared. Cuarves Hare, 


Sr. Herena following 
transcript of a playbill, printed on satin, of 
performances at St. Helena may have some 
interest, genealogical or other : 

St. Helena Amateur Theatrf [sic]. 
Under the patronage of Brigadier General Alex" 
Valker, Governor, &c. &c. &e. 

For the Benetit of Messrs. Charlett & C. Tracy 
On Monday Evening the 15 + “wae Is23, will 
be performed, the 
Comedy (in two Acts) called 

; Three Weeks after Marriage. 

Sir Charles Racket by Mr. Collyer. 


Drugget Mr. Dring. 
Lovelace ... Mr. J. Doveton. 
Woodley ox Mr. P. Kay. 
Lady Racket ... ... ... Mr. Charlett. 
Mrs. Drugget .. Mr. Young. 
Nancy ... Master Dring. 


Dimitz [sic] Mr. C. Tracy. 
After the Comedy (by most particular desire, ) 
C. Udale will give his Imitation of Mr. Kean, 
as Duke of Glo’ster in Richard the Third. 
After which, the much admired Farce of 
Fortune’s Frolic. 
Robin Rough Head Mr. J. Doveton. 


Rattle .. Mr. Young. 
Snacks 
Mr. Frank 
Villagers, &e. 
Miss Nancy ... ... ... Mr. C. Tracy. 
Dolly ... .. Mr. R. Brooke. 
Margery ... . 


To be succeeded by the Song of “* Typpe- 
Ty-Witchett,” by Mr. Collyer, in character. 
To conclude with the Musical Entertainment, 
called 
The Padlock. 


Don Diego Mr. Julio. 


Leander ... ... ... ... «o Mr. Kay. 

Mungo we Mr. Stewart. 

Leonora... Mp. C. Tracy. 

Ursula... ... ... ... Me. Dring. 

Doors to be opened at 6, and the Performance to 
begin at 7 o’clock...... Lower and Upper Boxes, 


7s. Gl. Pit, 4s. Galery [sie], ls. 6d.......No half 
price...... Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be 
taken of 
Mr. Wm. Tracy, Box Book Keeper, at his House 
every Day from 11 till 2. 


W. E. Witson. 


Lonpon ToroGrapny: No, 22, CATHERINE 
Srreet.—The house No. 22, Catherine Street, 
Strand, at the corner of Little Catherine 
Court, has been required in connexian 
with the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand, and is in course of being demolished. 
The house, which was formerly the oftice of 
the Echo newspaper, and had a modern cement 
front, was much older than it appeared from 
the street, and is stated to be the same wherein 
John Walsh, an eminent musical instrument 
maker and music publisher, carried on busi- 
ness in the reign of Queen Anne under the 
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sign of the “Golden Harp and Hautboy,” and 
where Handel’s principal works were pub 
lished. The premises were used as a theatre 
about 1842; and I am inclined to think that 
the front was cemented at that time, and the 
decoration in the tympanum of the second 
floor windows, emblematic of the drama, 
introduced, which has been mistaken for 
Walsh’s sign the “Golden Harp,” which has 
long since disappeared, Joun Hees. 


“Whom ”"=Home.—The change of into 
wh in several of our English dialects has 
often been noted in these columns. An 
amusing instance comes to me from Moira, 
near Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Moira is the centre 
of a colliery district, and is familiarly known 
by the pitmen and their families as “Whom.” 
The story goes that a young woman found 
crying on the platform of Ashby station 
explained that she had missed her train 
because the ticket-clerk, who was fresh to 
the place, did not know where “ a was. 

B. 

Tue 42ND at Fontrenoy.—When ‘the 42nd 
were retiring before the assault of the [rish 
Brigade at Fontenoy, a sergeant, seeing how 
necessary it was that it should keep its 
ranks if it was not to be annihilated, is 
reported to have said, “ Front and rear, keep 
thegither.” Grorrrey Hit. 


West-CountryMen’s Tatts.—The  blue- 
jackets of H.M. ships commissioned on the 
east coast affect to consider the West-Country 
men inferior to themselves, and say they 
have tails. In March the ship’s company 
of H.M.S. Rodney turned over bodily, when 
that ship paid off, to H.M.S. Anson, then at 
Plymouth. The train from Chatham dock- 
yard was run west “in commission ”—the 
carriages nearest the engine answering to 
fo'c’s'le, others nearer the centre to berths for 
men of higher rank, officers (in uniform) in 
middle saloon, and marines behind. The 
engine tlew the “ jack”; the captain’s pennant 
was ‘midships, and the white ensign astern. 
When the train got into Devonshire the 
bluejackets had their heads out at once, 
chafting the people at the stations and asking 
about their tails. [Bacuk. 

[The charge that Englishmen, and especially men 
of Kent, have tails has as been broug cht in France and 
Scotland. See 8" S, x. 148, ‘Caudatus Anglicus.’] 


INFLUENZA.—It is very well known that 
the influenza is not an exclusively modern 
complaint, but I am not sure whether a 
curious reference to it by Bower, the con 
tinuator of Fordun’s chronicle, has been 


that among those who died in Scotland that 
year were Sir Henry St. Clair, Earl of Ork 
ney ; Sir James Douglas, of Dalkeith; Sir 
William de Abernethy, Sir William de St. 
Clair, Sir William Cockburn, and many 
others, all by “that infirmity whereby not 
only great men, but innumerable qué untity of 
the commonalty perished, which was vulgarly 
termed fe Quhew [le Quhew a vulgaribus 
dicebatur]” (Bower, xv. 32). Now in 
Scottish texts usually represents the sound 
of wh (properly aspirated) ; therefore it seems 
that in the fifteenth century the influenza 
was known as “the Whew,” just as it is 
known in the twentieth century as “the 
Flue.” I have refrained from quoting at 
length Bower's explanation of the cause of 
the epidemic, but there seems little doubt 
that the disease was identical with that with 
which we are so grievously familiar. 
Hersert MAXWELL. 
[For references to influenza see 6" 8. viii, 
ig - 55; 7S. ix. OS, 132, 184, 267 ; x. 332, 376; 
46; xii. SL; i. 126, 194, 356; ii. 14; vii. 


Germ or A Mopern Centaur-Mytu.—I 
do not know if many readers of ‘N. & Q. are 
interested in such “old wives’ fables,” but I 
eut the following from the /% 
Listok (Petersburg Leaflet) of 11 (24) February, 
which borrows it from the Youg (South) 
newspaper :— 

**At Lysaya Gora village, Elisavetgrad district 
(Kherson government), a peasant woman, Agra- 
fena K—, has been brought to bed of a strange 
monster: it is of the female sex, and its eyes and 
one of its ears are human, but the face and the 
other ear are those of a horse. The arms are behind 
instead of before, and legs, face, and ears are hairy. 
This abortion is reported to have lived seven days.” 
Of course, no importance is to be attributed 
to this rtd ne, description of a miscarriage 
such as can be seen in any anatomical 
museum, but the imaginative paragraphist 
seems almost to hint at some ple unnatural 
combination as is described in the tenth book 
of Appuleius’s ‘Golden Ass,’ although one is 
much teen tempted to believe in his suggestion 
of a horse father than in his discovery of a 
mi nest. H. E. M. 

. Petersburg. 


“Tithe was originally a rent charge paid to 
monasteries or churches by those who farmed their 
lands.” —‘ Alfred, the West Saxon King of the 
English,’ by Dugald Macfadyen, M.A., sometime 
Exhibitioner in Modern History on the foundation 
of Merton College, Oxford, 1901, p. 5 (footnote). 


Mr. Macfadyen does not cite any authority 
for his statement. Surely, when tithe was 


wid to a church, this did hot mean that the 


noted, Writing of the year 1420, he says 


‘ 


and belonged to the church; or, when 
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land belonged to a monastery, surely the 

rent was not limited to a tenth of the pro 

duce. Grorce Biack. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 


joTTLED ALE: ITs INVENTION. —Alexander 
Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s in the sixteenth 
century, is credited by Fuller with the in- 
vention of the above. The ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ (xli. 245) states that 
Nowell 
“fished much in the Ash, and is said to have acci- 
dentally invented bottled ale, for he unwittingly 
left a bottle of ale in the grass by the riverside, and 
was surprised to find, a few days later, its contents 
effervescent.’ 

RK. B. 


Qucrics. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“SPERANZA” AND SwepeNnborc. — There 
was published in 1888 a one-volume edition 
of ‘Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and 
Superstitions of Ireland, by Lady Wilde 
(“Speranza”). Facing the title-page of this 
volume appears a list of eight other works by 
the same author. The last but one of these 
titles reads thus: “The Future Life. 
Swedenborg.” Can any of your readers 
explain this mysterious piece of information ? 
In the year 1853 Mr. John Simms, of Belfast, 
issued a translation of Swedenborg’s ‘De 
Celo et de Inferno,’ renaming it ‘The Future 
Life.’ Had Lady Wilde any hand in this publi- 
cation? I know of no other work by Sweden- 
berg published in Ireland, save the very 
rarely found edition of ‘The New Jerusalem 
and its Heavenly Doctrine,’ printed at Cork 
in 1813, and “published by a Society of 
Christian Friends, for the Benefit of the 
Institutions of Sunday Schools and the 
Hibernian Bible Society.” 

Cnarves Hicnam. 

169, Grove Lane, London, 8. E. 


Ercuincs.—I recently bought a 
number of Perelle’s etchings of landscape 
scenery. In some of the plates a portion of 
the foreground appears to have been scraped 
away and figures introduced ; these for the 
most part consist of an amorous couple in 


costumes of the first half of the eighteenth | 


century. They are gracefully drawn, much 
after Watteau’s style, and delicately executed. 
In most cases the background to these figures 
seems to have been re-etched and pieced to 


the original work, although the junction is 
almost always noticeable ; but in one case the 
principal lines only of the background are 
etched in behind the figures, while a horse 
tethered to a tree close by is left simply in 
outline against the white surface where the 
plate has never been retouched. When were 
these plates altered, and of what date are these 
impressions? I may add that one or two 
have French verses below in allusion to the 
love scenes. Cuarves L. BELL. 
73, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


* CURTSEY-BENDERS.”—An aged aunt of 
mine, in speaking of her having been bed- 
ridden for many years, said one day, “Oh ! 
dear, no! I haven't used my curtsey-benders 
in so long, I don’t believe | would know how 
to be polite if I should be able to walk 
again "—meaning that she had not “ent her 
knees in so many years. Has the term 
“ curtsey - benders ” any English, Saxon, or 
continental origin ? 

Wa. Cusuinc BAMBURGH. 

Elizabeth, N.J., U.S. 


Famity.—I should be glad to 
obtain information as to the ancestry or 
warentage of Jonathan Burnham, of Blooms- 
ne and Ely Place, Holborn, who died in 
1797 at Shirland, co. Derby, and is described 
in the Gent. Mag. as “an eminent distiller in 
London.” He belonged probably to the firm 
of Burnham, Lush & Simpson, of 155, High 
Holborn, as he made a bequest to a Mrs. 
Sarah Lush. G. W. WriGLey. 

South Hackney, N.E. 


TransvaaL Dutcu.—A list of words used 
by the Boers with their English meanings 
appeared in some of the London daily news- 
papers during 1899-1900. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. furnish me with the names and 
dates of the papers which contained such 
lists? A. Tuomas. 

4, Marius Mansions, Balham, 8.W. 


Oatuor ALLEGIANCE.—The oath book of the 
Corporation of Wigan, which covers the period 
from Queen Anne to Queen Victoria, contains 
between the years 1799 and 1802 memoranda 
of the making of the following declaration : 
“T do declare that 1 profess the Roman 
Catholic religion.” Why was it necessary 
to make the above declaration separate from, 
but in addition to, taking the oath of alle- 
giance ! {. N. 


WATCH BELONGING To Sir C. SHOVELL.— 
any of the readers of ‘N. & inform 
me how the watch belonging to Sir Cloudesley 
| Shovell came into the hands of one of the 
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Luttrels of Dunster (an old friend of Sir 
Cloudesley’s), and one who was a descendant 
of the Saundersons? The story, so far as I 
can make out, is that a man was convicted 
for stealing the watch, the loud ticking of 
which betrayed him, and I believe he was 
hanged. From whom did he steal it? 
THe UNMISTAKABLE. 


Lusus Natur.e.—Representationsof human 
faces and other objects sometimes occur in 
the polished sections of agates and other 
minerals. I shall be greatly indebted to any 
of your readers who may have knowledge of 
any specimens of these curious and rare 
productions in this country or abroad, or of 
any allusions to them in old books, and 
who will kindly inform me of such. I am 
acquainted with the remarks on this sub- 
ject of the late Mr. C. H. King, with the 
catalogue of the Hertz collection, with the 
single specimens in the British Museum and 
Natural History Museum, and with those of 
Kircher in his ‘Mundus Subterraneus’ and 
of Happel in his ‘ Relationes Curios, but 
there must be much more information to be 
gained if one knew where to look for it. 

“ YOCKYNGGALE.”—Stephen Pyne, of Mares- 
field, in the county of Sussex, fuller, in his 
will, dated 1 February, 1558 9, proved 
2 March, 15589, bequeaths to John Kydder 
“halfe a veukynenele of silver and a hate.” 
The word does not appear to be in the 
ilictionaries of Prof. Skeat and Halli- 
well-Phillipps under any spelling. If the 
“yockynggale” had been undivided, one might 
have guessed it to be an associate in some 
way of the hat. I have no recollection of 
meeting with the word before, and shall be 
glad to learn what it means. 

Hamitton Hatt, F.S.A. 


GLAMIS Mystery. (See 6 S. xi. 35.)—Can 
any one give the name and date of the 
magazine in which, M.Griicurist says, “a rela- 
tion of the whole matter appeared”? I have 
every reason to think M. Gricnrist’s deserip 
tion is correct, as it accords with what a 
venerable Scottish peeress told me in the 
early seventies, and which she had from Lord 
Strathmore himself. He told her 
“that he should never forget what he had to see 
when his turn came, and that however the heir 
might treat lightly his approaching tria!, he became 
a different person afterwards.” 

What he saw he did not say, nor did the 
venerable countess ask. We cannot wonder 
at this when we know what /¢ was. If one 
might, one would like to know if “the 


Being” had power of speech or any sort of 


}mental power, and what its ways of life 
were. One could better understand the case 
if the body from the waist upwards had been 

| human. ‘Its being the reverse makes it a 

'curious problem, which doubtless some still 

alive could explain ; but that would be too 

delicate a matter even for ‘N. & Q.,’ perhaps. 

I take this opportunity of renewing my 
acquaintance with ‘N. & Q.,’ having corre- 
sponded on the above subject at the reference 
se given. I had also the pleasure of 
correspondence direct, on family matters, 
with the lady who signed M. Gricurtst ; but 

I fear the lapse of years has brought its 

inevitable change, else I should have written 

to her now. I do not see her name in the 
recent indexes. F.S.A.Scor. 

[We have not heard of Miss Gitcurist for some 
years. 


“Darayne.” — What is the meaning of 
“ darayne ” in the following passage from Bar- 
elay’s ‘Ship of Fools, sub-title ‘ Of Hym that 
is Jelous,’ vol. i. p. 168 of the Edinburgh 
edition of 1874? The glossary to the work 
ignores the passage, and no meaning given 
to the word in the ‘ New English Dictionary’ 
(which refers to “deraign ”) makes anything 
but nonsense of it. Indeed, I hardly see howa 
verb can fit there at all, while I have gone 
over all the original classical authorities for 
the story without finding any proper name 
of which it can be a corruption. 
The toure of bras that callyd was darayne 

Coude not the damsell (by name Danes) defende, 
But that Jupiter fonde a cautell and trayne 

In a golden shoure into her to discendn. ry 


Darayne —@'airain, brazen. 


Gates or Caroutne Park, Epinsurcn. 
— These beautiful hammered -iron gates, 
which were taken away by a tenant from 
Caroline Park at the beginning of the last 
century and placed at Gogar Lodge, on 
the Glasgow road, where I have often seen 
them, have apparently been removed again. 
Last May | went to take a photograph of 
them, but found they were gone ; nor could 
Edinburgh friends tell me anything about 
their present situation. Perhaps ‘N. & Q. 
will enlighten me on the subject. IBaGuE. 

Great Exuipitiox.—What was the price 
of a season ticket for the Great Exhibition 
}of 1851? 


| Wetiumere Decoy, Linco — Can 
any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the 
whereabouts of this old decoy in Lincoln- 
shire? It is said to be haunted by the ghosts 
of a former ‘coyman and his dog, who were 
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murdered there long ago. It is also said 
that the ‘coymen will not go near it after 
dark, and will make a long round to avoid 
it. The frames and nets formerly used 
there have long since gone to decay. Some 
of your readers may have heard this story. 

F. Doveron. 

Karstield, Torquay. 


Parks THE Lunes or Lonpoy. — When 
was this expression first used? In ‘Green- 
wich Fair,’ in ‘Sketches by Boz,’ the author 
commences his sketch by asking :— 

“ If the parks be ‘ the lungs of London,’ we wonder 

what Greenwich Fair is—a periodical breaking out, 
we suppose, a sort of spring-rash: a three days’ 
fever, which cools the blood for six months after- 
wards, and at the expiration of which London is 
restored to its old h Sits of plodding industry, as 
suddenly and completely as if nothing had ever 
happened to disturb them.”—Chap. xii. p. 98, New 
York edition. 
In the Gentleman's ilagazine, 1827, p. 124, the 
expression is made use of by a correspondent 
C—possibly Carter—in quotation marks, 
which would seem to imply it was then of 
recent origin. Joun Hess. 

[At 8 S. ix. 93 J. H. W. states that Mr. Wind- 
ham used the phrase in his speech, 30 June, 1808, 
respecting the encroachments on Hyde Park, and 
assigned its origin to Lord Chatham. ] 


Rev. Ropert Tuomson, LL.D.—On 24 June 
1796, the Rev. Robert Thomson, LL.D., pur- 
chased the estate and advowson of Longstowe, 
Cambridgeshire. In 1810 he presented him- 
self to the living, but resigned it five years 
later, continuing, however, to live at Long- 
stowe Hall. He died 6 January, 1831 (tablet 
in the Hall chapel, and Gentleman's Magazine, 
ci. i. 280). Dr. Thomson married Charlotte 
Eleanor Luck, and had issue two sons, John 
and Henry, and seven daughters, Elizabeth, 
Uharlotte, Helen, Augusta, Jemima, Sophia, 
and Henrietta. I am anxious to obtain in- 
formation regarding Dr. Thomson’s parentage, 
his surviving descendants, and the source of 
his doctor’s degree, which, so far as I can 
ascertain, is not of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Lambeth, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, or Aberdeen. He seems to 
have had some reputation in London scien- 
tific circles as far back as 1786 (Gentleman's 
Magazine, xeviii. i. 583). A younger brother, 
John Thomson, B.A. Cantab. (St. John’s Coll.) 
1790, M.A. 1793, D.D. 1808, a native of Edin- 
burgh, died in 1817 at York Terrace, Ken- 
sington, where he had been “master of a long 
established and highly respected academy ” 
(Gentleman's Magazine, \xxxvii. ii. 571). 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


Sir James Eyre (1734-99).—The Gentle- 
man's Magazine for 1787, part ii. p. 644, 
records the death, on 5 July, 1787, of the wife 


lof Sir James Eyre, Knt., Chief Baron of the 


Exchequer (1787) and Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas (1793). Can any reader 
supply particulars of this lady’s maiden 
name and parentage and the date of her 
marriage? Sir James Eyre subsequently, on 
16 April, 1791, married Mary, daughter of 
Henry Southwell, of Wisbech, Cambridge- 
shire, Esquire (see Gentleman's Magazine tor 
1791, part i. p. 381, and Watson’s ‘ History of 
Wisbech,’ 1827, p. 265). In the life of Sir 
James Eyre given in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. xviil. p. 99, his marriages are not men- 
tioned. 


Jewisu Actors.—I am anxious to find out 
how many Jews and Jewesses have adopted 
the stage as a profession in England from 
the earliest times. The names will, I think, 
suffice for my purpose. S. J. A. F. 

(They are very numerous. ] 


OrrictaL Lists.—Where are to be found 
lists of the officials of the Courts of Aug- 
mentation (chancellor, treasurer, attorney, 
solicitor, &c.)and Wards and Liveries (master, 
attorney, receiver, auditor, &c.); also the 
Masters of Requests ? W. D. Prk. 


“ SHOEHORNED.”—Could any reader oblige 
me with a reference to an instance of the use 
of this word? I cannot find “shoehorn” as a 
verb in any available dictionary. It is so 
used in the following cutting from the Barrow 
North-Western Daily Mail of 6 March :— 

** It may be true that experts differ on all things, 
but there must naturally be a wider difference 
between an expert who knows his business, such 
for instance as a Commander-in-Chief, and a non- 
expert who has had no training for the work, and 
who is shoehorned into a position like that of the 
War Secretary at the caprice of the Prime Minister 
for the time being.” 

W. Durte. 


Barrow. 


Cuarter Conpitions.—In the charter by 
which Alan, Earl of Brittany, grants an 
estate in Cambridgeshire, including the 
church of Swavesey, to the abbey of 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Angers, there 
are two conditions which seem to be unusual. 
(1) All the offerings and fees belonging to 
this church are to be free of episcopal custom 
and service, except sixpence at Easter for 
chrism (“preter sex denarios ad Pascham 
pro chrismate”). (2) A monk is to attend 
the archdeacon’s visitation, not because cus- 


tomary, but for love of the archdeacon and 
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honour of the bishop (Dugdale, vol. vi. 
p. 1001). Are these conditions to be found 
Vv. 


in similar charters / 


Beglics, 


“NOBLE.” 
S. vii. 208.) 

My friend M. Jean Grellet, the learned 
President of the Swiss Heraldic Society, has 
favoured me with an answer to the above 
question. His note is forwarded in original. 
Your correspondent is probably aware of the 
system generally in force abroad, by which 
all the sons of a count, or a man with the 
title of de or ron, take the title of count or 
de, their sons and sons’ sons carrying on 
the title from generation to generation, so 
that those with titles are fairly numerous. 
The eldest son is styled the Count de X. ; the 
younger sons add the Christian name, Count 
Alexander de X., and soon. Foreigners find 
it sometimes difficult to understand the sys- 
tem of our country by which the eldest son 
succeeds to the title, the younger sons bear- 
ing a courtesy title only, and their sons 
becoming merged in the untitled mass. Ac- 
cording to the foreign system the younger 
sons of the Duke of Marlborough, and all 
their male descendants from generation to 
generation, would be Prince A. or Bb. de 
Marlborough, instead of plain Mr. A. or B. 
Charchill. J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 

Schloss Wildeck. 


As to its origin, the Swiss nobility may be 
divided into five classes :— 

1. The counts and barons of feudal ages 
who were the sovereign lords of the different 
parts of the country. They only owed alle- 
giance to the emperor. To these belonged 
the Counts of Kyburg, Habsburg, Neuchatel, 
Gruyére, &c.; the Barons of Falkenstein, 
Grandson, &c. Their sovereign rights passed 
in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries into the hands of the republican 
authorities as the counties, &c., were absorbed 
by the cantons. All these families have long 
since become extinct. 

2. The ministerials, who held feudal offices 


or fiefs under the counts and barons. They | 
were lords of their tenements, in German | 
Herr, in French se‘qneurs. Their tenement | 


was called //errschast, se‘gneurie (lorddom, if 
we may say so) A few, like the Hallwyls, 
the Blonays, the Gingins, &c., still own the 
castles from which they derive their name, 
but they have of course lost the judicial 
rights which they once possessed. 


3. The patrician families which were alone 
eligible for the councils of some of the 
towns, like Berne, Friburg, Lucerne, Zurich, 
&e. These towns were not, as they are now, 
merely the capitals of the canton ; they were 
the sovereign of the country, which had no 
voice whatever in the government, being the 
subject. Most of these families had acquired 
some of the fiefs once possessed by the 
original feudal families. 

+. The military nobility. Officers of the 
Swiss regiments in foreign service who had 
distinguished themselves were often raised 
to the rank of nobility by the sovereign whom 
they served (kings of France, emperors of 
Germany, &ec.). On their return home they 
were usually admitted into the ranks of the 
patrician families ; but if they had received 
from the foreign sovereign a title of count or 
baron, as was sometimes the case, these titles, 
though occasionally given by courtesy, were 
never officially recognized. 

5. A fifth category may be made for the 
nobility of Neuchatel. This canton was a 
monarchy till 1848. The prince gave the 

wrivileges and rights of nobility to persons 
1e wanted particularly to honour, usually 


| without, but sometimes with titles ; but these 


concessions became perfect only when ap- 
proved of and registered by the Council of 
State of the principality. These titles were 
here officially recognized as late as 1848, but 
since that year, as in the rest of Switzerland, 
they are no longer officially admitted. 

All the members of families belonging to 
the above-mentioned categories had in former 
times the right to be knighted. Since the 
formality of knighting fell into disuse with 
the disappearance of the feudal system. they 
were considered to be knights by hereditary 
right. Nearly all these families used, and 
still use, the prefix von or de, and were styled 
edel or noble. Though the modern constita- 
tions do not recognize any rank of nobility 
or distinction of persons, still the prefix is 
officially used, it being admitted, by a seme- 
what liberal interpretation, that it has be- 
come part of the name. 

JeAN GRELLET, 
President of the Swiss Heraldic Society. 


Fantastic Fretion (9% S, vii. 161).—In 
reading Mr. YARDLEY’s interesting note on 
this subject it has occurred to me that some 
distinction should be made between the 
genuine folk-story and the modern imitations 
which are due entirely to the inventiveness 
of their authors. Except in form, there is no 
resemblance between *Zadig’ or ‘Vathek’ 
jand the contes of Straparola and Perrault. 
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The true folk-tale, which is the genuine out- 
come of popular belief, has no claim to be 
included in the ranks of “ fantastic fiction.” 
I am surprised to find that Mr. Yarp.iey 
has omitted from his list a book which is as 
superior to * Vathek’ as ‘Gulliver’ is superior 
to ‘Peter Wilkins.’ I shall never forget the 
evening, some forty-five years ago, when the 
dear friend of my boyhood, Edward Gruffydd 
Peacock, brought to my father’s house a copy 
of a little book which had just been com- 
pleted by his brother-in-law, and which to a 
lad of sixteen seemed filled with all the 
colour and glory of the East. As one of the 
sections of this charming book has lately 
been reprinted in a separate form, [ presume 
that ‘The Shaving of Shagpat’ still finds 
readers ; and though the taste for fantastic 
fiction may die out, it may be hoped that a 
work in which charm of diction and delicacy 
of treatment are combined with the airiest 
humour and with true poetic fancy will long 
appeal to an appreciative circle. 
W. F. Pripeavux. 
STEERE (9*" S, vii. 49).—The following refer- 
ences to pedigrees of families bearing this 
name occur in Dr. George W. Marshall's 
‘Genealogist’s Guide,’ 1893 :— 
Steer.—Stonehouse’s ‘History of the Isle 
of Axholme,’ 344 ; Reed’s ‘ History of the Isle 
of Axholme,’ edited by T. C. Fletcher, 64 ; 
Eastwood's ‘ History of Ecclesfield,’ 207 
‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S. iv. 90, 219, 297. 
Steere.—Berry’s ‘Surrey Genealogies,’ 34 ; 
Burke's ‘Landed Gentry,’ 5 supp.; Dallaway’s 
‘Sussex,’ ii. 1, 334; Burke's ‘Colonial Gentry,’ 
i. 4. ASTARTE. 


Funerau Carns (9'" vii. 88, 171).—I have 
no doubt that funera! tickets, the precursors 
of funeral cards, were very generally issued 
in the eighteenth century on the decease of 
persons of any consideration, though they are 
now, so far as my experience goes, extremely 
searce, being much more likely to be de- 
stroyed than trade cards. Having never, I 
believe, missed a chance of obtaining one 
when offered, [ only possess eleven of these 
rather gruesome soudentions They are on 
paper, usually of large size, some of them 
measuring as much as 10in. in length by 
9in. in height. The announcement of the 
date of the fauneral—sometimes entirely in 
print, sometimes in MS., sometimes a few 
engraved words and the particulars in MS 
is usually framed by a border, more or less 
decorative, very symbolical of the future state 
of the Jody of the defunct, of its conveyal 
to its resting- place, and the grief of the 
survivors, and in one or two cases conceived 


in the worst possible taste. These curious 
productions were issued in connexion with 
the funerals respectively of Edward Crouch, 
16 May, 1725; Mrs. Lydia Benn, | May, 1740; 
Peter Theobald, November, 1742; Isaac 
Spurrier, 15 August, 1749; Sir Hans Sloane, 
Bart., 18 January, 1753; Mathew Pryor, 
27 May, 1753; Edward Williams, 12 April, 
1761; Mrs. Margaret Smith, “18th inst.,” no 
date (about 1770); James Batty, Esq., 
10 March, 1806, procession from Great Room 
of the Society of Arts to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. The writing on this ticket is in the hand 
of Mr. Graves, father of the late Mr. Graves, 
the publisher, of Pall Mall, from whom I ob- 
tained it. The other tickets have not been 
filled in. A well known ticket by Bartolozzi 
expresses the thanks of the executors and 
family of Sir Joshua Reynolds for the tribute 
of respect paid by those who attended at 
his funeral in St. Paul’s,3 March, 1792. There 
is, of course, the well-known invitation en- 
gravel by Hogarth, of which I have only 
Ireland’s facsimile. J. Error HopGKIn. 


“Nunty” (9 S. vii. 130, 194).—I think 
“grumpy” is the nearest synonym to this 
word as I have generally heard it used in 
Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire. What 
the root meaning may be I[ cannot say. 
Does the phrase “nunting about” (=behav- 
ing in a sulky, dissatisfied, disagreeable 
manner) throw any light upon it? 


C.C. B. 
It is a strange coincidence, which I do not 
think, however, fortuitous, that here in the 
Mark of Brandenburg the same word exists 
with exactly the same meaning as the East 
Yorkshire vocable. .Vuttiy (pronounced nut- 
tich) means Alein, unbedeutend : “en nuttijet 
Kind”; “is det en nuttijet Ding.” It belongs 
to the substantive die .Vutte, a small child, 
girl, a small marble, which exists also in 
Hanover. I am inclined to regard the Eng- 
lish only as a nasalized form of the original 
one. Popular speech is very fond of nasaliza- 
tion, especially before dentals. I may be 
allowed to give some instances: to split, 
substantive splint, is also in German Splitter 
and Splinter; to trundle, German dialectal 
word triideln—to roll ; German 7'rutschel and 
Truntschel=clumsy fat woman ; gantlope for 
gatlope. As the English lower classes speak 
of the “milentary ” instead of the military, 
ours say ** vsentirven” for visitiren, to search ; 
“sich mungkiren” for sich Ty n. Inthe 
Berlin jargon the battalion of Gardeschiutzen, 
who, before their transference to the capital, 
had been garrisoned in Neufchatel (which 
once belonged to Prussia), were popularly 
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styled “die Neffschandeller.”. Under the 
same influence the French patin, which had 
been imported by the Huguenots under 
the Great Elector, was made into Pantine 
(Holzpantoffel), which now is the correct 
form. “Paragon” is in French parangon; 
pompion, Old French pepon, German die 


Pfehe (Kiirbiss), from rerwr, ripe; ainsi | 


became in the Norman-French dialect /ss/nt, 
isseint. On the other hand, ra/ponce, German 
die Rapunzel, das Rapiinzchen, has been 
changed in English to rampion. 

Dr. G. Kruecer. 

Berlin. 

MonoLitA WITH CUP-MARKINGS HyDE 
Park (9" 8S. vii. 69, 115, 195).—-1f I am correct 
in believing that the stone about which 
inquiry is made is that in the enclosure at 


the eastern end of the Serpentine, I may be | 


able to supply some information about it. It 
was erected in Hyde Park in 1862, having 
been excavated at Moorswater, near Liskeard, 


journals—that entitled ‘Summer ’—the Con 
cord naturalist says (p. 200) :— 

“The morning glory still fresh at3r.u. A fine, 
large, delicate bell, with waved border, some pure 
white, some reddened. The buds open perfectly in 
a vase. I find them open when I wake at 4 A.™.” 
Again, at p. 230 he says :— 

“The Conro/rulus sepinm, bindweed. Morning 
glory is the best now. 1t always refreshes me to 
see it I associate it with holiest morning hours. 
It may preside over my morning walks and thoughts. 


There is a flower for every mood of the mind.” 


G. L. Apperson, 
This flower is, I believe, the Convolvulus 


| major, and is seen in several colours—pink, 


blue, white, &e. It has an “early closing” 
habit, shutting about noon ; hence, I suppose, 
its name, morning glory. 
JULIAN MARSHALL, 
In reply to C. C. B, morning glory is 
the name generally given in Canada and 


| the United States to the common climbing 


in Cornwall. A poor fellow called William | @moual the Convolvulus major. 1 suppose 
Sandy was killed by an accident during its | the name is considered appropriate because 


extraction on 3 January, 1862, and two| the blooms are fully expandec 


yamphlets were published on his death 
‘Bibliotheca Cornubiensis’ of Boase and 

Courtney, ii. 622). It might be well to 

consult these and the Cornish newspapers 

of that date. W. P. Courtney. 
Reform Club. 


SOURCE oF QuoTaATion (9 8, vii. 8).— 
Blood he had view’d. 
Byron, ‘ Corsair,’ canto iii. st. x. 
w.& 
IRELAND AND Frogs (9"" vii. 186).—There 
is a good deal of curious information on this 
subject in the introduction to the Clarendon 
Press edition of Adamnan’s ‘Life of St. 
Columba,’ ch. ii. § 6. It has been thought 
probable that the legend is based on a 
popular misinterpretation of the saint's 
name as toad - expeller (Kuno 
Meyer in Folk-Lore, v. 302). In Fiace’s hymn 
St. Patrick is called “a strong expeller of 
evil,” and that would be a hint to build on. 
The real reason for the comparative im- 
munity from reptiles enjoyed by Ireland is 
shown in the note to p. xxxii in the above 
introduction, continued on p. xxxiii. A 
gentleman from Newcastle in Westmeath 
told me in May, 1896, that he had often 
heard it said that St. Patrick hit a frog 
on the back, and that is why frogs have 
hopped ever since. J. T. F 
Durham. 


Morninc ” (9 S. vii. 209).—In one 
of the collections of notings from Thoreau’s 


all the morn- 
ing, but close soon after midday. 
Lu. Lioyp. 

“Carrick” (9 §. vii. 208).—I was much 
interested in this query on carrick, and 
equally surprised to find it in the diary of a 
citizen of Exeter (1631-43). Can this be an 
sarly example of the ubiquitous Scot? The 
word, I may safely say, is now obsolete in 
Scotland, and at no time was it more than 
local. Some time ago I got returns from 
many correspondents about such dialect 
words from all quarters. No one knew any- 
| thing about carrick, not even in my native 
| district, where every boy, about fifty years 
| ago, knew no other name for his shinty 
| stick, always, if possible, a whin or broom 
shoot with the curved root portion as striking 
part. Jamieson was right to limit the word 
to East Fife. Of his carrickin I know 
nothing. The ‘ E.D.D.’ simply uses Jamieson 
for carrick. The word seems to me to be 
nothing but a variant of crook, The Seot 
dearly loves a good grip of his words, 
especially if there be an 7 in them. It would 
be quite natural for the herdboy to use his 
crook as a hockey stick. Readers of the 
‘E.D.D, ought to bear in mind that, wher- 
‘ever Jamieson is the authority, the bulk of 
his matter has been practically obsolete in 
Scotland for far more than a generation. 

JAMES COLVILLE. 


Parrot ‘ vi. 266, 373, 
473).—It is certain that whatever application 
to persons of his own time was intended by 
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Butler in the parrot’s phrases “ Rope” and [and heir of James Campbell of Ardkinglass, 
“Walk, knave, walk,” he was not the inventor | descended from the ey of Lorn, by Mary 
f tl # The ee eae -overbial. and older his wife, the daughter of Sir Robert Campbell of 
€r Glenorchy, was created a baronet in 1679. The 
than Butler, for Shakespeare mentions the family ended in an heiress, who married into the 
prophecy, like the parrot, ‘ Beware the rope’s | Livingstone family, and was the mother of Sir 
end’” (‘ Comedy of Errors,’ IV. iv.) ; and Ben | James Livingstone, baronet, whose son, Sir James 
Jonson introduces a dialogue with a parrot : | Livingstone Campbell of Ardkinglass, was for some 
time governor of Stirling Castle.” 
What ’s that you say’ How, walk, knave, walk ! 
: I think you ’re angry with me, Pol. After telling of Sir James’s appointments 
; “Magnetic Lady’ (1632), V. v. | and activities, the narrative goes on to say that 
W. C. B._ | onhis death in 1788 he was succeeded by his 
son Sir Alexander, who died in 1810, when 
Sack AND Sucar (9 S. vii. 148).—Sugar-|the title and estate descended to the next 
plums, candy, lumps of delight, syrups, and | heir of entail, Col. James Callander, his 


such like delicacies, from the year 1253, are | cousin, son of Sir James’s sister Mary Living- 
: fully discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. ili. 407, | stone and Sir John Callander of Craigforth, 
489; Iv. 58, 118, 193. : the celebrated antiquary. On Col. Callan- 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. | der’s death, without legitimate issue, the 
title became extinct. Tuomas Bayne. 


Aw American Invasion (9 vii. 227).— 
The responsibility for the “orthographic Being a descendant of the Campbells of 


; heresies ” complained of by H. T. rests with | Ardkinglass and having many notes concern- 
brother Jonathan, Sir W. Besant’s book |ing them from 1493 and a complete descent 
: having been printed here from stereotype | from 1646, I would probably be able to give 
: plates sent from America under the American | Mr. Nrat D. CampBett information on any 
2 copyright law. F. ADAMS. | particular point he may require. 

Louisa Wattace-J ames. 


I was glad to see H. T.’s protest against | Tyne House, Haddington, N.B. 
this abominable habit (manifested by some of 
our leading publishers) of having books by | _ Date WanTEp (9 8. vii. 27, 96, 153, 237).— 
English authors and intended for English | Mr. MyppeLton’s communication at the last 

readers published in American spelling. I | reference makes it clear that no fewer than 
" myself remonstrated with the representatives | four correspondents, including myself, have 
. of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in their shop (or | blundered over this question. My blunder 
“store,” as I suppose they will soon be pon ad is astonishing by reason that before the 
. it) at Cambridge for printing their ‘ Life of | simultaneous appearance of “the first two 
. Cromwell,’ by Morley, according to the | replies” I sent in a solution of the problem 
American “notions” of spelling. It is a | identical with Mr. giving the 
. sign of the times. To be distinctively Eng- | date as 4 June, which was not inserted. 
lish is nowadays stigmatized as Chauvinism, |GNomon’s note, however, “fogged” me, and 


: jingoism, insularity, and what not. in my eagerness to correct his figures I 
Haines. | unfortunately lapsed into his error with 
4 Uppingham. regard to the negative sign used in his 
: H. T. seems to have forgotten that theater equation instead of the positive—an error 
that I might have avoided merely by looking 
d was so spelt in England some three hundred 4 rs ’ we 
at Sir H. Nicolas’s tables. I find there, for 
years ago. The Pilgrim Fathers carried it to |‘ 
n America. Of course, the word is decidedly ree } les was still ten dave. as i 
‘ fv. hut te accuse the Amertenns of havine vetween the styles was still ten days, as in 
ugly, but to accuse the Americans of having 
. > | the preceding century —the date of Easter is 
perpetrated it is absurd. If your contributor | 
rill look back i ee Ae a given as 25 Mareh in the Old and 4 April in 
will look back into English books of long ago 
| the New Style; O.S. 25 May (a month, like 
d ie will find many words spelt exactly as they : ‘ 
| March, of thirty-one days) corresponds there- 
is are printed in America to-day. In ‘The | 
Wi » | fore to N.S. 4 June alike for 1627 and 1543. 
e Art of the Stage,’ 1684, “theatre” is 
I apologize for occupying so much space in 
spelt theater. S. J. A. i 
if demonstrating what is so obvious. 
" CAMPBELLS OF ARDKINGLASS (9 S, vii. 187). | F. Apams. | 
—An account of the Ardkinglass family of | Dutrron Famiiy (9 S. vi. 409, 517; vii. 
Campbells in Anderson’s ‘Scottish Nation,’ | 54, 117, 174).—The Dutton who is most likely F 
1. 569, opens thus :— | to have been at Poictiers, though in the Prince 
= “The Ardkinglass family was an old branch of of Wales’s rather than in Lord mage 
the house of Argyle. Sir Colin Campbell, the son | retinue, would be Thomas de Dutton, who 
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was afterwards knighted, and died in 1381. 
In 1359, according to the Chester Plea Rolls, 
he had Letters of Protection, being about to 
zo beyond sea in the retinue of the Prince of 
Vales (the Black Prince), whom he had pro- 
bably previously accompanied in the same 
manner. The French and Gascon rolls at 
the Public Record Office, which I have had 
searched with regard to the Duttons pre 
viously to Poictiers, do not appear to throw 
any light upon them; but the military 
accounts of that time which are also there 
record a Robert de Dutton amongst the men- 
at-arms in Lord Audley’s retinue, at the 
wages of 12d. per day. I am told that in 
these accounts esquires are included under 
the description of men-at-arms, and that the 
pay of an esquire was 12d. per day. 

As this Robert de Dutton was apparently 
of the Staffordshire Duttons, who were 
knights of that shire in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, his identity with them might dispose of 
the difficulty as suggested by the Rev. G. 
SNEYD in his interesting reply, that the 
Cheshire Duttons do not appear to have owed 
service to Lord Audley. This they certainly 
did not, as they held in chief of the king by 
the usual knight's service. 

With regard to the derivation of the fret in 
the Dutton arms, it appears that in the roll 
of those who were present at the siege of 
Caerlaverock, in 1300, Hugh le Despencer is 
there recorded as bearing similar arms to the 
Duttons, but differenced with a bend. As 
the Despencer family progenitor is said to 
have been a Dutton, such early recorded use 
of the arms half a century before Poictiers 
is not in favour of the tradition. 

Mr. SNeyp, I observe, describes the Dutton 
fret as argent. It has always been borne by 
the family as or—* Red, fretty yellow,” as it 
is described by the Caerlaverock chronicler. 
In ancient delineations, too, it is invariably 
shown as “ fretty,” with each of its lines con- 


tinued throughout the field, like lattice-work, | 


and not in its present form of a (single) fret. 
at Wakes (9 S, vii. 188). 
This in the north of England was a very 
common practice, and many examples might 
be quoted. The following is from the church- 
wardens’ accounts of Rochdale: “ Aug. 1649. 
Ringinge on the Rushbering Day. 1s.” The 
wakes in many parts of Lancashire were 
known as “ rushbearings.” 
Henry Fisnwick, 
I should think the practice of ringing the 
bells at a wake is as old as the festival itself. 
It still survives in many places ; also there 
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are many curious people nowadays who 
cannot be prevailed upon to absent them- 
selves from wakes, being called thereunto by 
the fumus et strepitus of the taverns. Whilst 
writing on the subject of old wakes customs 
I may mention one I never heard of before 
last summer. An old lady was my informant. 
She said when she was a child all the houses 
in Filey threw the doors wide open during 
the wake, and anybody might enter who 
chose. Cakes and tea were supplied to all 
comers. Such indiscriminate hospitality could 
only be practised at small places. Was it 
general in Yorkshire villages ! 
B. D. Mose.ey. 
Burslem. 


Anyone,” “Everyone” (9S, vii. 205).— 
These ill-joined words have been introduced 
by the ignorance of modern printers, and | 
pronounce decidedly for a “repeal of the 
union.” 1. Because the pronunciation prompted 
by their form is “an-yone,” “ever-yone,” to 
which must be added “so-me-o-ne” for the 
still more unsightly “someone.” 2. Because 
in such combinations the particle “one” is 
not on all fours with “body.” The phrase 
“any one,” for instance, is elliptical for “any 
one of us, you, or them,” according to the 
context, which is not the case with “any- 
body.” 3. Because “ uniformity ”—to use the 
typographical term—cannot be observed in 
all the combinations with “one.” Your corre- 
spondent ignores not only “some,” as already 
indicated, but the particle “no.” We write 
“nobody,” but the pen revolts against “no- 
one.” Not infrequently, however, “every 


/one” occurs in juxtaposition with “no one”: 


for example, “ Though known to every one, 
no one believes it.” With what consistency 
could “everyone” figure here by the side 
of “no one”? An objection to the form 
“noone” based on vocal collision is equally 
valid against “anyone,” “everyone,” and 
“ someone.” F. ADAMS. 


Your correspondent is doubtless right, but 
he is of course aware that “anybody” and 
“everybody” were each written as two words 
originally. “Our rude forefathers deemed 
them two.” 


Roos Famriy (9 vii. 169). — John 
Manners, ninth Earl and first Duke of 
Rutland, was styled Lord Roos, or Ros, in 
1679. The barony of Ros came into this 


family by the marriage of Sir Robert Man- 
ners, Knt., of Etal, co. Northumberland, to 
Eleanor, eldest sister and co-heir of Edmund, 
Lord Kos of Hamlake, Trusbut, and Belvoir. 
|The barony passed out of the family by the 
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marriage of Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Edward, third Earl of Rutland and fifteenth 
Baron Roos, to Sir William Cecil (Lord 
Burleigh), second Earl of Exeter. His 
son, William, Lord Ros, died s.p. in 1618, 
and the barony reverted to Francis, sixth 
Earl of Rutland, who contested with William 
Cecil for the barony, but, not succeeding, was 
created by patent Lord Ros of Hamlake. 
His only child Katherine married, first, George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham; secondly, 
Randal Macdonell, Earl of Antrim; and the 
old barony of Ros devolved upon her, and 
the barony of Ros of Hamlake expired. The 
earldom of Rutland passed to his brother 
George, who died without issue; then it re- 
verted to his cousin John, father of the above 
John. <A. M. will see that he had no right to 
the title of Lord Ros. [ cannot find in any 
of my works on the subject that Lady Anne, 
his wife, had another child beside Frances, 
who died 7 February, 1659. 
Joun Rape irre. 


SONAPARTE BALLAD vi. 349 ; vii. 193). 
—About two years ago I heard ‘The Isle of 
St. Helena’ sung by a centenarian, the late 
Mr. Timothy Hayes, of Cardiff, who well re- 
membered the time when Britain lived in 
daily fear (and Ireland in daily hope) of a 
landing by “Boneyparty.” Mr. Hayes shortly 
afterwards died, aged 109 years. | knew him 
well, and had ascertained his age by careful 
investigation. Joun Hopson 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“Munste” (9% S. vi. 428).—-I have held 
over a reply to this query, in the hitherto 
vain hope of finding a mislaid French book 
about cards of which the authorship has 
slipped my memory. My notion, offered for 
what it is worth, is that the word is a vulgar 
Scottish corruption of “Monsieur.” The 
three chief members of the French royal 
family were “le roi, la reine, Monsieur ”— 
to quote the beginning of a sentence in 
Bossuet’s oraison funebre on the Duchesse 
d'Orléans —and the lowest of the three 
“court cards” may have been termed 
“Monsieur” in jocular allusion to this trio, 
not necessarily by a Frenchman or even in 
France, but perhaps in Scotland. 

F. ADAMs. 

Pustic Mournine (9 vii. 150, 174).- 
The Undertakers’ Journal for 31 January, in a 
spirited leading article, laments the change 
of public sentiment such as D. remarks upon. 
t says :— 

“Could some of the undertakers of the last 
generation know what we call a funeral in these 


Item after item has been abandoned. Idea after 


idea has been dropped, each meaning a distinct loss 
to our business. As an instance, a leading under- 
taker in the West-End, referring to the recent 
death of a noble lord, contided to me: ‘ Forty years 
ago,’ he said, ‘I buried a member of that family, 
and the funeral bill came to 1,250/. Ten years later 
I buried another, when it came to just over 700/. 
Fifteen years ago I buried a third, at a cost of 320/. 
—but the bill for this one did not reach 75/.’” 

The writer then pictures a funeral of the 
past, and proceeds : 

_ “The undertaker formerly took charge of a home 
immediately death entered its threshold. In that 
capacity he draped the house, provided shroud and 
grave clothes, as well as mourning for the whole 
family. He arranged a mortuary chamber, and pro- 
vided it with candlesticks, pall, and every necessary 
appurtenance. Thefuneral was a pageant. Mutes pre- 
ceded the cortége ; the hearse was drawn by four, six, 
or eight horses, with outriders and postilions. Each 
horse was decorated with splendid harness, plumes, 
and ‘velvets,’ whilst the body was encased in a 
shell, case, and oak cotlin, over which was spread a 
handsome pall. How few of such Senene have 
we to-day !......Mutes, outriders, and postilions are 
things of the past. A hearse drawn by more than 
two horses is becoming a novelty. For plumes 
there is neither call nor market, and the value of 
horse velvets, palls, and the like will be appreciated 
when it is mentioned that at the sale of the stock 
of the late Mr. Field, the eminent undertaker, at 
Aldridge’s during the past month, the hammer fell 
on five pairs of horse velvets at 5s. for the lot— 
whilst four excellent palls only realized 6s.” 

Is it to be wondered at that, in the existing 
state of things, so touchingly pictured in the 
above professional lament, butlers and the 
like, nowadays, sometimes go short of mourn- 
ing! Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Deracnep SuHeet (3™ vi. 266; 9 vii. 
11).—The sheet described exactly corresponds 
to that in our copy of Littleton’s curious old 
dictionary. The edition is dated 1684. The 
*‘DN.B.’ (xxxiii. 366) seems to be in error 
about the editions—-“ 1673, 1678, 1685, 1695, 
723, 1735.” Rose’s ‘Biogr. Dict.’ (ix. 292) 
gives 1678 for the first edition. W.C. B. says 
his is the fourth, 1715. Ours (1684) has an 
imprimatur dated 1677. E. H. Brompy. 
University Library, Melbourne. 


Dr. Jounson (9 §. vii. 88, 176, 237).—I 
fancy Boswell was wrong in equating the 
English Johnson with the Scottish Johnston. 
Johnson belongs to the patronymic class of 
proper names, and means the son of John, 
while Johnston belongs to the local class, 
and originally denoted a_ person living 
in, or connected with, the tim or toune of 
John, or St. John. ./ohnson could not become 
Johnston, though the latter might conceivably 
be whittled down to the English form. 


days, it would turn them in their very graves...... 
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Readers of Stevenson's letters will remember 
that this was the view which that dis- 
tinguished writer took of his own patronymic. 
At first sight Stevenson would appear to 
mean merely the son of Stephen, but the 
researches of R. L. S. brought to light the 
fact that there were three places called 
Stevenson—one in Cunningham, another in 
Peebles, and a third in Haddington—and 
that one of the earliest forms of the name 
was NStevintoune (‘ Letters,’ new ed., ii. 359, 
362). Notwithstanding the more obvious 
etymology, it is therefore possible that in 
some cases Stevenson may have been planed 
down from the less euphonious Stevenston, 
and similarly Johnson from Johnston. I do 
not, however, think that the great Jexico- 
grapher ever adopted the latter form. 
W. F. Pripeaux. 

Where shall I find the original text of a 
spurious epitaph commencing 

Reader, have a care ; 

Tread lightly lest you rouse a slumbering bear * 
It reads like an unauthorized addition to 
Goldsmith’s poem ‘ Retaliation.’ And why 
is it omitted from the life given in the 
*D.N.B’? A. H. 


A Mussutman Lecenp or Jos (9 vii. 
63, 190).—My best thanks are due to Mr. 
Micuaket Ferrar, whose better acquaintance 
with Oriental subjects has enabled him to 
remedy imperfections in my article. The 
rods of Moses and Aaron were temporarily 
transformed into serpents, a feat which, to a 
certain extent, was rivalled by the Egyptian 
sorcerers, though the latter, I understand, 
made use of real snakes skilfully manipulated. 
The use of Ahasret was literal translation and 
transliteration from the Russian original. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


Matt anp Hop Susstitrutes (9 S. vii. 
150, 215).—The existence of hop substitutes is 
proved by the plant-names “alehoof,” “ ale- 
cost,” “gill-ale,” in Halliwell. The ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
sv. *‘Alehoof, has interesting notice, 
showing that the earlier he/-houe (in Halliwell 
“heihow,” hedge-hove) was supplanted 
by the word in question. Chambers’s ‘ Book 
of Days’ (ii. 399) says that the brewing hop 
was imported from the Low Countries and 
used for brewing as early as 1428. 

H. P. L 

Morris as Man or Business 
(9S. vi. 406, 495 ; vii. 54, 118, 172).—Perhaps I 
did not miss the point so entirely in W. C. B.’s 
note, for the impression it gave me was that 
he purposely treated the great dean unfairly 


by sandwiching him between Dr. Liddon’s 
slighting remark about the man with the 
small mind and the “foolish man.” This 
impression is confirmed now by his further 
observation “that the dean’s regard for his 
dinner made him anxious to believe that God 
did not regard it.” 

Now as to the dean’s question, it is 
a question, not an absolute statement, 
and, I think, intended to express scorn 
for shams. St. Paul, in a similar spirit, 
asks, “ Doth God take care for oxen?” when 
pushing his argument as to the proper pay- 
ment of the clergy. As well say he was 
anxious not to believe in St. Matthew x. 29, 
30, which W. C. B. quotes. The dean had a 
very honest regard for his dinner ; yet he 
managed to do without it on fast days till 
seven, instead of two, not eating anything 
from breakfast till that hour (see Letter 
Ixxxii., 18 February, 1710; also ‘Journal to 
Stella,’ 30 March, 1710). If he had had any- 
thing “in between ” we should certainly have 
heard of it. He says (Letter lix., 5 March, 
1711) he hated Lent, “different diets,” and 
“herb porridge”; but the chief reason, appa- 
rently, was because people “only put on 
religion for seven weeks.” Besides, people 
do not trouble to hate diets of which they do 
not partake. He ate the “raw carps” (Ash 
Wednesday, 18 February, 1712), though, no 
doubt, he might have had turkey, like his 
host. Dr. Swift surely deserves better things 
than a sneer from a Church of a 7 man. 

BAGUE. 


CHIsEL Marks (9 8, vii. 149, 233).—I can 
remember my old friend the Rev. John Wood- 
ham Dunn, a good antiquary, who was vicar 
of Warkworth, in Northumberland, showing 
me these masons’ marks at Warkworth Castle, 
and telling me that similar ones were to be 
seen at Alnwick and Dunstanborough castles, 
a little further north. He inferred from this 
that they must have been built by the same 
craft. He was a noted Freemason. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


VANISHING Lonpon: CuHrist’s Hosprrat 
(9 S. vii. 205).—I do not understand the 
moans that are given out at the disappear- 
ance of this modern churchwarden Gothic 
building. According to*The Pictorial Hand- 
book of London,’ Bohn, 1854, p. 717, it is all 
bad, and the hall which is seen from the 
street was built in 1825. Tuomas. 


Sus or War on Lanp (9 S. vii. 147, 
235).—In 907 Oleg, Lord of Kiev, descended 
the Dnieper with a flotilla of two thousand 
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boats and advanced towards Byzantium. 
According to the chronicles of that time he 
had wheels put under his vessels, their sails 
were unfurled, and, thus impelled by the 
wind, they were enabled to arrive overland 
at their destination. The Greek emperor 
was so astonished and alarmed at the sight 
that he hastened to make peace immediately. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
“QuoT LINGUAS CALLES, TOT HOMINES 
VALES ” S. iii. 129; 8 S. iii. 66).—I have 
discovered the Turkish equivalent of this 
proverb in a small seventeenth-century book 
entitled “Colloquia Familiaria Turcico- Latina, 
per Jacobum Nagy de Harsany (Berlin, 1672),” 
on the verso of the title-page. As ‘N. & Q.’ 
does not print anythingin Oriental characters, 
I must omit the Turkish original and con- 
tent myself with giving Nagy’s Latin trans- 
lation of it, which is headed “ Prov. turcicum,” 
and is given thus: “Quantum quis lin- 
guarum noverit, tot hominum vices sustinet.” 
L. L. K. 
IpPLEPEN, Co. Devon (9 S. vi. 409 ; vii. 50, 
113, 217).—I wonder whether A. H. writes 
“all in fun.” At the third reference I 
called attention to Dr. NEUBAUER’s sportive 
essays in Anglo- Hebrew etymology, which 
to my humble intelligence seemed fully as 
valuable as those of Mr. THoRPE ; also to the 
absurd blunder made by 7vruth in taking 
them seriously. And now comes A. H. an 
tells me with all gravity that I am wrong in 
taking them seriously. Can any one except 
A. H. have so read me upside down? Verily, 
there is but one A. H. C. B. Mounr. 


“So tone ” vii. 129, 233).—A discus- 
sion arose over this phrase in 1898, when it 


was used by Mr. Tree in ‘ Ragged Robin’ at | s ‘ 
| that three (out of the seventeen) children of 


Her Majesty's Theatre. I do not think that 
it is “peculiarly a sailor’s phrase.” When I was 


at school, nearly thirty years ago, it was a| C 'y 
i |“ Their descendants,” he says, “are scattered 


common expression, and we almost invariably 
said “So long” when we otherwise should 
have said “ Au revoir.” S.J. A. F. 


Tae Last DescenDANT oF DANIEL 
(9 S. vii. 86, 177).—The distine- 
tion of being the last (authenticated) descend- 
ant in the male line of Daniel Defoe belongs 
to the only son of the late Mr. James W. 
Defoe, whose death was chronicled «ante, 
p. 86. This youth, Daniel by name, was 
a sailor by profession, and predeceased his 
father in 1896 at San Francisco, at the age 
of twenty-two. 

I am indebted for this information to Mr. 
Wright, whose researches in connexion with 
the preparation of his monumental ‘ Life of 


Defoe’ brought him into intimate relation 
with his descendants, this young man among 
them, from whom he received many letters. 
In his dainty little volume entitled ‘The 
Acid [7] Sisters, and other Poems,’ published 
in 1897, Mr. Wright has commemorated his 
young friend’s untimely death in some verses 
under the heading ‘The Two Defoes.’ I have 
somewhere secreted, with an ingenuity that 
baftles all my attempts to recover it, a cutting 
(probably from an early number of the 
Sketch) containing notices of James Defoe 
and his son, with portraits of both, the latter, 
if memory serves me, attired as a Blue-coat 
scholar. 

A. H. can searcely have seen Mr. Wright’s 
‘ Life of Defoe, the closing section of which 
contains copious particulars of Defoe’s de- 
scendants and a pedigree of the Foe family 
from 1631 to 1894, which in many points is at 
variance with the statements of A. H. For 
example, according to Mr. Wright it was 
Norton, the novelist’s younger son, who emi- 
grated to America, neal not Daniel, his elder 


son, as A. H. asserts. Again, the Samuel 


| Defoe who died in 1783 (according to Wright) 


or in 1782 (according to A. H.) was the son of 


| Daniel, and not of his brother Norton, as 


alleged by A. H. 

Descendants of Defoe through the marriage 
of his youngest daughter Sophia with Henry 
Baker, an eminent man of science (whose 
works on microscopy have still authority and 
value), survive in the persons of the Rev. 
Henry Defoe Baker, rector of Thruxton, 
Hants, and his cousin the Rev. William Defoe 
Baker, rector of Welton, Lincolnshire. 

In making use of the word “authenticated ” 
at the commencement of this reply I spoke 
advisedly, because Mr. Wright informs us 


the novelist’s younger son Norton, who emi- 
grated to Carolina, were living in 1737. 


about the earth. One cropped up in a Mel- 
bourne post office a year or two back, but 
nothing could be got out of him except that 
he was descended from the great Daniel.” 
Here is a promising field for the exploitation 
of enterprising Antipodeans. 
CHARLES KING, 
Torquay. 


hope Mr. HrscaMe incorrect in 
stating that Defoe’s last descendant is 
dead. Between 1880 and 1886 | was in 
Herts, near Bishop’s Stortford, and the 
De Foes were then living in Thorley. 
| interested myself in a little boy who, if 
alive, must be about eighteen, and did my 
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utmost to get him into Christ’s Hospital. 
Dean Vaughan, alas! had just given his 
nomination away, or he would have given it 
to little De Foe. Between those di ates ( LSS80-86) 
L attended a missionary meeting in a 
Stortford ; in front of me young De Foe sat, 
sound aslee +."~ »ver, I did not rouse him. 
L interestec "Mr. Gladstone for the De Foes, 
for they were in bad circumstances, and Her 
gracious Majesty the late Queen sent them a 
handsome pecuniary present by his advice. 
L exerted myself in the De Foes’ behalf with 
the concurrence of the late vicar or rector of 
Thorley, Mr. Perhaps some 


The testator’s cousin Robert, son of John 
Smith, was a proctor of the Ecclesiastical 
Court of Lincoln. By his wife Anne he had 
issue Faith, married to Anthony Monson, 
Esq.: Mary, to William Simeotts, gent. ; 
anil Jane, the wife of Brian Smith, gent. 
(R.O., Proceedings of Charity Commissioners, 
1610). Of the South Carlton stock were my 


ltwo great-great-uncles Smith, one of whom 


Herts student of ‘N. & Q.’ will set to work | 


and find if the Haat is true that the last 
descendant of Daniel Defoe has joined the 
majority. M.A.Oxon. 


There is no parish named Elton in North- 
amptonshire. The village in that county 
where Daniel Defoe’s grandfather James Foe 
lived is Etton. There is an Elton in Hunting- 
donshire, about eight miles from  Peter- 
borough, and nearly all accounts of the 
family (until Mr. Thomas Wright’s ‘ Life of 
Daniel Defoe’) have confused this with the 
much smaller village of Etton, where the Foes 
resided. The name still oceurs in the neigh- 
bourhood. In this parish, which adjoins 
Etton, there is an old couple named Foe. 

W D. SWEETING. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Mes. Arsurunor (9 S. vii. 187, 231).- 
Probably Harriet, dau. of Hon. Henry Fane 
and wife of Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot. 
She died in 1834. There is a beautiful en- 
graved portrait of her from a picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. GERALD Ponsonby. 


BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXForD vi. 509 
vii. 92, 157, 235).— William Smith, Bishop of 
Lincoln at the end of the fifteenth century, 
belonged, if [am not mistaken, to a Smith 
family inhabiting the parishes just north of 
the city of Lincoln, especially Brattleby, 
South Carlton, and Welton. I have traced 
them by the Subsidy Lists back to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
they were styled “ Faber,” and were, | pre- 
sume, the hereditary smiths of the manors. 
Probably their ancestors had been for count- 
less generations the witch-doctors of the 
country-side. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century these Smiths were. still 
wealthy and powerful. Richard Smith, M.D., 
of Welton, purchased the manor of Potter 
Hanworth, and in 1602 devised it for the 
endowment of a free school at Lincoln. This 
disposition was the cause of a family lawsuit. 


.- 


fought at Waterloo and the other at Trafal- 

gar. I believe this family is extinet now. 

Their arms are: Argent, a fess dancettee 

between three roses (or cinquefoils), pierced 

gules. Joux Hopson 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“Sous” (9 vi. 409, 493; vii. 131).— 
It should perhaps be noted that smouse 
used to be a common word in South Africa, 
no doubt emanating from Holland. Bat 
while in modern Dutch it may be used as 
“a nickname for a Jew,” and secondly “ to 
indicate a swindler,” in South Africa it meant 
“a glorified pedlar,” a sort of itinerant 
merchant, who was generally the country 
commercial traveller of storekeepers fixed in 
the towns. No doubt “Mr. Smouse” knew 
how to bargain, and perhaps cheat a little, 
and therefore the connexion between the 
different meanings assigned to him in Holland 
and South Africa shows them to be not so 
widely divergent. Railways and the general 
opening up of the country have seriously 
crippled him, and in all probability he will 
die a natural death. 

HoLcomBe [NGLEBY. 


Autuors oF Quorations Wantep (9% 
v. 317). 
They eat and drink and scheme and plod, 
They go to church on Sunday ; 
And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy. 
These lines are Locker’s London Lyrics,’ 
* The Jester’s Ples G. A. M. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English are on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—/.—Lap. 
By Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 

Wirn the new quarterly part of this great dic- 
tionary begins a new volume, the sixth. The intro- 
ductory note to this reports with the ‘* profoundest 
regret” the death, on 1 Feb., 1901, of Dr. Fitz- 
edward Hall, who had “ rendered invaluable help 
in all the portions hitherto published of this die- 
tionary. by what is mentioned as a noteworthy 
coincidence, “the latest page which contains his 
| additions is that with which the Section ends.” 
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To Dr. Fitzedward Hall’s death we have previously 
referred. The section, which contains in all 2,160 
words, with 7,576 illustrative quotations, supplies 
few words which require to be treated on an exten- 
sive scale. The group which occupies the greatest 
amount of space is /and, substantive and verb, with 
their compounds and derivatives. These take up 
nine and a half pages. Lady and the related words 
fill four pages. Attention is drawn to the fact that 
the pseudo-etymological statements concerning /ad 
are refuted, though the conjecture offered in their 
place is owned to be doubtful. We shall have to 
wait to see what light, if any, is thrown by /ass. 
We do not trace the conjunction before 1562, when 
we have “ Lymmer lawdis and litle lassis.” The 
main constituent elements in the English vocabulary 
are all represented in the present section, chou 
in number the words of Greek and Latin derivation 
preponderate. For this statement we were scarcely 
wepared. Short words, such as /ace, lack, lad, 
lag, lair, lank, /ap, appear more frequent than 
in recent parts. In tt of many of these facts 
not accessible in other dictionaries are for the 
first time given. A curious recent revival is the 
general application of the term /ack/and, first 
employed as an equivalent of sine terra in the 
case of King John. (reene, in 1594, spoke of 
dubbing a man “Sir John lackland.” Within a 
couple of years Cardinal Vaughan has spoken of 
“a lackland and beggared peer.” similar 
phrase, “Sir John lacklatin,” is earlier in use. No 
employment of /ack/ustre earlier than Shake- 
speare has been traced. Under /aden, past_par- 
ticiple, we should like to have seen Shelley’s 
“With white fire laden.” In most cases in which 
a word is used with a literary association that 
makes it memorable we would have the phrase 
given. For scientific purposes the use may not be 
necessary, but science, though perhaps almost all, 
is not quite all. We should have thought /a-di-da 
earlier in employment than 1883, but are probably 
wrong. We cannot find space for the history of 
lady, which, however, is interesting and striking. 
Have we or have we not known “lady of the 
mere” as a substitute for “lady of the lake”? In- 
stances of combinations such as /ady-smock, lady's 
glore, applied to flowers are numerous. Layer beer 
seems to be first mentioned in 1853. Lakists, as 
mage to the Lake poets, comes into use in 1822. 
Many highly interesting illustrations are given 
under /ament, /amentation. Late /amented, now in 
frequent use, is first used by Le Fanu in 1865. 
Lamia=a fabulous monster, a witch, goes back to 
1382 in the form /amya. A capital account is given 
of lance, a word the Latin source of which, accord- 
ing to Varro, was from Spain. We might go on 
with illustrations or instances of such, but can- 
not pretend to extract the contents of a page, 
let alone a part. So worthy of study is the work 
that we can but repeat a wish, unrealizable of 
course, that we could possess the parts in a portable 
form that would enable us to carry them with us on 
excursions. Was it not Dr. Johnson who chose an 
arithmetic as the proper companion for a journey ? 


Speeches of Oliver Cromirell, 1644-1658. Collected 
and edited by Charles L. Stainer. (Frowde.) 
We welcome this collection most gladly. Mr. 
Stainer has produced a work which has long been 
urgently required. Of lives of the Protector we 
have had in late days far more than were required ; 
but neither his letters nor his speeches have 


received the attention which is due to them. 
We need not say that we do not forget Carlyle’s 
memorable work. It is a something which can 
never be displaced or become obsolete. Regarded, 
however, as a collection of documents, it is in- 
complete ; and the editing, though wonderful in 
its way, is hardly of a kind to meet any of the 
requirements of modern historical scholarship. It 
is for the student, not for the lover of picturesque 
diction, that Mr. Stainer has laboured, and he has 
done his work ina most satisfactory manner. So 
far, indeed, as we are able to test him, he has 
left out very little of importance. Those who have 
not worked among the records of the time, printed 
as well as manuscript, can form but a faint notion 
of how exasperatingly Cromwell’s speeches have 
been reported. Sometimes the sense is so confused 
by redundancy or omission that it is next to im- 
possible as the words stand to make out what was 
the meaning the speaker intended to convey: at 
times the reader, if not very careful, is not unlikely 
to come to the conclusion that Oliver said abso- 
lutely the reverse of what was in his mind. The 
editor has done his best to remedy this confusion, 
and has in a great degree succeeded, though we 
may feel assured that we shall never recover the 
spoken words absolutely as they fell on the ears of 
oe who were present at their delivery. A great 
move in that direction has, however, a. made ; 
and as every word that has been added to the 
text as it has come down to us has been enclosed 
in brackets, the reader can never be misled by 
taking a conjecture of the editor for the original 
text. In most cases we hold that the practice of 
reducing the spelling of other days to the modern 
standard should be held in the deepest reprobation, 
but in this instance Mr. Stainer has acted wisely 
in doing so. No good end could have been served by 
preserving the original spelling, which is, of course, 
not the Protector’s own, but only the hurried scribble 
of the reporters. We feel that the editor has been 
somewhat too concise in the introductions he gives 
to the speeches and the notes at the end of the 
volume; but in a book of this kind, if it be a fault, 
it is an errer in the right direction. A little more 
might have been done, with protit to the reader, in 
the way of identifying some of the more obscure 
persons with whom we are incidentally brought in 
contact. Who, for example, was the Major Tulida 
who was present and spoke at the convention of 
Saffron Walden, and complained of certain of 
Oliver’s criticisms? It is a strange name. Is any- 
thing further known of him? He is quite obscure 
to us, unless he was the same person as the 
Alexander Tulidaffe who was an ensign in Lord 
Robartes’s regiment at the beginning of the war ; if 
so, perhaps he may have been a Cornishman. The 
speeches on the whole give the impression of mild- 
ness, circumspection, and an earnest craving after 
conciliation which the great soldier’s lightning-like 
activity on the field of battle would not have led 
us to look for. That the speeches show great 
concentration of thought and intellectual power no 
one will call in question, but not many will follow 
Mr. Stainer, we think, in regarding the Protector 
as *‘ the greatest orator of his time.” This collec- 
tion does not throw much light on what Oliver's 
opinions were on the subject of religious toleration, 
but those who read between the lines will probably 
come to the conclusion that,though never distinctly 
formulated—perhaps not even in his own mind— 
they were in advance of the thought of his 
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time. We do not believe he would willingly have 
molested any one for the temperate expression of 
any opinion whatever which he did not regard as 
dangerous to the State, but it would be futile to 
claim for him the reasoned conclusions which 
Roger Williams and Archbishop Leighton have 
formulated. 


Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, 
1735-1806. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

At the advice of Lord Rosebery and Sir George 

Trevelyan, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has reissued 

in book form two articles on the famous and unfor- 

tunate Duke of Brunswick contributed in 1897-8 

to the Edinburyh Review. The work thus con- 

stituted forms the best record we possess concern- 
ing one of the most enlighevaed of potentates 
and one of the bravest and most unfortunate of 
commanders. Rarely, indeed, has a contrast been 
more striking than that between the outset and 
the close of the life of the Duke of Brunswick 
been furnished to the world. Nephew and favourite 
pupil of Frederick the Great, he won military dis- 
tinetion while still little more than a boy in the 

Seven Years’ War, and was regarded as a spoilt 

child of fortune. Commanding, after the French 

Revolution, the allied Austrian and Prussian 

armies, he fought with some success against the 

French Republican commanders, only to lose his 


reputation and his life when in 1806, in command | 


of the Prussian forces, he confronted Napoleon 
at Jena. Of this career Lord Edmond gives 


an interesting and fairly stimulating account, | 


laying the blame of failure partly upon want 
of capacity on the part of the duke to make up 
his mind, partly upon the mutual jealousies of 
Prussia ol Austria, and partly again upon the 
interference with his plans from Berlin, due in 
a great measure to the misrepresentations of the 
éemigrés. These causes were all contributory to the 
breakdown of his schemes in 1792-3. When, how- 
ever, under a sense of duty, he took the command 
in 1806 of the Prussian troops, and opposed his star 
to that, then at its zenith, of Napoleon, he was too 
old. Lamartine, and after him M. Louis Blanc, 
exaggerate into an offer, by the constitutional party 
in France, of the throne of that country the advances 
made to the duke by Custine. That the Duke of 
Brunswick won the warm admiration of many of 
the philosophical French Radicals is true. To a 
veal for reform, however, the duke, like his uncle 
and Voltaire, added, as is shown, “‘a profound 
contempt for the vile multitude and for the ignor- 
ance of the mob.” This opuscu/e is serviceable and 
welcome. It is illustrated by two portraits of its 
hero, one showing him in 1777 and the other near 
the close of his life, and by a coloured map of 
Central Europe in 1786. 


Ir is with the deepest regret we record the death 
of Mr. George Murray Smith. We had received 


such cheering accounts of his improvement in health | 


that we had hoped that all danger was past— 
indeed, he had sufficiently recovered to be removed 
from Park Lane—but he sank rapidly, and died at 
Weybridge on Saturday last at the age of seventy- 
seven. The tirm of Smith & Elder was founded by 
his father. It was chiefly an Kast Indian agency with 
asmall publishing business attached. On his father’s 
death the whole devolved upon him, and he set 
to work at once to develope the publishing portion, 


for which he had a natural taste. Mr. Smith, in his 
interesting reminiscences which have just been 
published in the Cornhi//, and recently noticed in 
*N. & Q.,’ gives a sketch of the rise and progress 
of his tirm and of the founding of that magazine. 
It will be also remembered that in 1865 he 
founded the Pa/l Mall Gazette, written “by 
gentlemen for gentlemen.” It was in 18% 
he conceived the patriotic idea of publishing a 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ With this 
stupendous undertaking his name must be for 
ever identified, and to him the British nation 
owes a debt of gratitude which now, alas! can 
never be repaid. Mr. Smith’s death will be keenly 
felt by his friends and all who had business trans 
actions with him. He was generosity itself and 
full of kindliness. With him has passed away the 
last of the founders of the large publishing houses 
of the Victorian era. 


W. C. B. writes: “On 1 April died at Doncaster 
John Sykes, M.D.Edin., aged eighty-four, probably 
| the oldest contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ (see 9 8. y. 
89). He was a pioneer in the work of copying 
parish registers, and of searching in will offices and 
the like. His knowledge of Yorkshire families was 
extensive and minute, and out of his stores of notes 
he gave freely to all applicants. The number of 
local historians and antiquaries who profited by his 
help, material and pecuniary, is past knowing. He 
delighted to aid promising young men in obtaining 
| better education, but he was of a retiring dis- 
position, and his many acts of generosity were 
unostentatious. He belonged to a yeoman family 
in the neighbourhood of Barnsley, but the bulk of 
his life was spent in Doncaster, where he practised 
for many years as a physician. He was ¥. R.C.P. 
of London, and for some time F.S.A., and a magis- 
trate for the borough of Doncaster. He was un- 
married. The writer of these lines, who knew him 
intimately for nearly thirty-two years, has a melan- 
choly satisfaction in making this memorial of him 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ which he read with 
interest to the last.” 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
| each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 

slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 

such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 

ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 

entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Reading the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication * Duplicate.” 

PALAMEDES.—The mistake you mention is in your 
manuscript. 

CornkIGENDA. — P. 253, col. 2, IL 15, 16, for 
““comedores” read comedones ; p. 273, col. 1, L 8, 
for “ Castilian” read Portuguese, 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITEKATURE, SCLENCE, 


THE FINE ARTs, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The for April 6 contains Artiwies on 

TOURING in EAST ANGLIA 

The GURDON HIGHLANDERs. 

HISTORY of COLONIZATION 

SHAASPEARE GENEALUGY. 

SCOTTISH HISTORY 

NEW NOVELS Harlaw of Sendie, The Fromshers, Eben Holden 
Hallast, The Koyal Sisters, the Salvation Seekers, A Soldier for 
a Day 

LABOUR and STATISTICS 

MODERN THEOLOGY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the ELIZARETHAN and 
JACOBEAN PERIODS, HENRY of HUNTINGDON and GROF- 
FREY of MONMOL TH EARLY GOLF in ENGLAND, PER- 
SIAN PARALLEL to the AKTHURIAN LBGEND. 

Atse— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE—Motor Vehicles, Library Table; Anthropological Litera 


ture, The Discovery of Jupiter's Satellites, Societies; Meetings | 


Next Week ; Gossip 


FINE ARTS—Library Table; The Whitechapel Art Gallery, Royal | 


Institute of Painters in Water Colours, Recent I’rints;, Sales 
Gossip. 


MUSIC- Popular Concerts, Sir John Stainer, Gossip; Performances 
ext Week. 


DRAMA—The Kennets , Lonely Lives, Library Table, Gossip 


The ATHEN.AUM for March 23 contains Articles on 

PR. CUNNINGHAM on MEDLEVAL and MODEKN ECONOMICS 

The GOOD MAN of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

FERDINAND of BRUNSWICK. 

MOUNT OMI and BEYOND 

A NEW BOOK on the CONSTITUTION 

NEW NOVELS :—The Church of Humanity; he Lesser Evil; This 
Body of Death, scoundrels & Co.; The Kedemption of David 
Corson, The Shadow of Gilsland 

LAW-BOOKS 

RECENT VERSE 

BUOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOUKS. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the ELIZABETHAN and 
JACUBEAN PERIODS MK. CHARLES KUCKLAND 
EDWARD MALET'S SHIFTING SCENES The WORD 

FRAIL SALE; ‘ YEOMANRY or MOUNTED INFANTRY ? 
THE SPKING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
ALso 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Anthropological Notes, Discovery of the Hawaiian Islands 
in 142; Barly Portuguese Travels; The Etymology of some 
African Hotanical Terms, Societies; Meetings Next Week; 
Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Mantegna; Mr. Shannon's Work at the Dutch Gallery ; 
The Blyth Engravings . Sales , Gossip 

MUSIC— Popular Concerts; Herr Sauer's ‘Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA-~ Self 's the Man; Gossip 


The ATHENAUM for March 30 contiins Articles on 
the LIFE of MR. CHILDERS 
The MYTHS of GREECE 
A DISCUSSION of ETHICS. 
PAINE and his WORK. 
THREE CORONATION OKDEKS. 
NEW NOVELS:—Love and Honour, A_ little Grey Shee A 


Mieyele of Cathay, the Surviver, Miss spinney; Time's Fool 
John Townley ; Rival Claimants 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 

PUBLICATIONS of the §.P.C_.K 

OUR LIBRARY TARLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the ELIZABETHAN and 
JACOBEAN PERIODS; The “FRAIL”; The TROUBA 
DOURS,; The FIRST EDITION of The PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 
Miss C. M. YONGE. 

Atso— 
LITERARY GUSSIP. 


SCLENCE ;:—Kecent Publications ; Societies; Meetings Next Week , 
Gossip 


FINE AKTS:—Mr. Legros at Carfax's UWallery The Newly Discovered 
Vermeer; The Blyth sale, Gossip 


MUSIC :—Dido and The Masque of Love. Popular ert, 
Philharmonic Concert , Gossip; Performances Next Wee 


DRAMA ;—The Revolted Daughter; Library Table ; Gossip 


The ATHENA:UM for March 16 contains Articles on 
DR. GAKDINER'S HISTORY 
THE KOMANCE of LAST CENTURY.” 
MR. WRATISLAW on MR. SWINKUKNE 
BRISTOL RECORDS 
SELECTIONS from DR. CREIGHTON’S WRITINGS 


NEW NOVELS :—That Sweet Enemy, The Lost Land, The Sin of 
Jasper Standish, The Girl at the Halfway House , Two sides of a 
Question ; According to Piato; Naomi's Exodus, The Mayor of 
Littlejoy ; The Master Passion ; Days of Doubt. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

LAW and POLITICS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

SIK EDWARD MALBT'S ‘SHIFTING SCENES’; The KOYAL HIS- 
TURICAL SOCIETY; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASUN . 
SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Life of Sir John Fowler, Geographical Notes, Astro- 
nomical Notes ; Societies, Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 


FINE AKTS:'—The Cretan Script; The Blyth Engravings, Sale. 
Gossip 


Atso— 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip, Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Shakespeare First Folio, Gossip 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


And of all Newsagents. 
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Crown 8vo, pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, top edge gilt, 5s. 


CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN QUOTATIONS, 


Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions 
in French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese, 


WITH TRANSLATIONS, REFERENCES, EXPLANATORY NOTES and INDEXEs, 


By WM. FRANCIS HENRY KING, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, EC. 


WHITAKER’S PEERAGE. 


A COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE AND 
COMPANIONAGE. 


Whitaker's Peerage contains everything usually sought for in a work of the kind, with many particulars 
not to be found elsewhere. 


IMPROVED. 


ENLARGED AND 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Or full royal blue roan, gilt edges, 4s, 6d. net. 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK FOR 1901. a 
This has been again enlarged by sixteen pages, and in addition to the ordinary information, _ 
contains the Members of the New Parliament, the newly constituted London borough Councils, and the _ 
new London School Board, also a variety of other interesting Articles on subjects of General Interest, «| ad 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, ]s,; or, with Appendix, half bound, Qs, 6d. 7 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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